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PREFACE 


“To lead an uninstructed people to war is to throw them away.” 
Conrucius 


As a student of war and of international politics— 
and to-day it is impossible to separate these two—I 
am convinced that no government which floats on 
the unstable foundation of popular emotionalism can 
solve our defence problem, or any of equal magni- 
tude. Iam convinced of this, because in these rapidly 
changing times public opinion is consistently out of 
date. To create it takes years, and once it is created 
it takes years to change it. This is why Mr. Baldwin 
is right when he says that democracies are always 
two years behind the dictators. 

Now, to be two years out of date when competing 
with nations whose political systems are somewhat 
similar to our own, is a serious matter. But to be 
so with such nations whose governments have their 
foot on the accelerator of popular emotionalism and 
are, therefore, not subject to its automatic accelera- 
tion or deceleration, is to be placed in an impossible 
position. Yet this is the position we are in ; for once 
our Government gets a policy started, however cir- 
cumstances may change, it is unable to throttle it 
down. This is what happened with disarmament; 
and now that the car of policy has been reversed, 
this seems likely to happen with rearmament; be- 
cause, when emotionalism is in control, there can be 
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no plan, and without a plan there can be no tecognis- 
able goal. Briefly, what we are now engaged upon 
appears to me to have much more to do with 
stimulating our heavy industries than with solving 
our defence problem. 

It is because I am convinced of this planlessness 
that I have written this book, and had Mr. Lovat 
Dickson been willing to offer me twice the space, 
I have no doubt that I could have made it more 
convincing, for to cover our defence problem in 
some 60,000 words is not an easy task. However, I 
am glad he did not, because, though during the next 
five years we ate going to spend £1,500,000,0c00 on 
defence (in the end it may be even more), few people 
have the leisure or the time wherein to read a lengthy 
book about it. I have, therefore, been compelled to 
condense my subject; yet I think I have covered its 
greater part. I have particularly stressed the im- 
portance of national discipline, because in my opinion 
it is the foundation of the problem. I have also 
examined at some length what the Dictatorships? are 
doing; because in another war their military systems 
will either oppose or co-operate with our own, and 
in the former case it is as well to know what an 
enemy is capable of; in fact, it is essential that we 
should. . 

To those of my readers who would know more 
about the subjects dealt with in Chapters I, II and 
MI, so far as my own views ate concerned, it will be 


1 Throughout this hook I use the word “Dictator” in its popular 
sense. It should, however, be remembered that, strictly speaking, both 
Mussolini and Hitler are “leaders” and not dictators. 
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found in my books The Dragon’s Teeth and The First 
of the League Wars, and of the subject discussed in ~ 
Chapter IV, in Empire Unity and Defence. Also, here, 
I must acknowledge my obligation to the Editors 
of The Fascist Quarterly, The Journal of the Royal 
Artillery, The Army Quarterly and The English Re- 
view, for their permission to quote from the following 
articles of mine which appeared in these publications, 
namely: “Our Defence Problem’, “The Develop- 
ment of Totalitarian Warfare”, “Our Recruiting 
Problem and a Solution”, and “The Air Defence of 
London and our Great Cities”. Finally, 1am perhaps 
presumptuous enough to hope that the contents of 
this small book will not altogether be lost on the 
forthcoming Imperial Conference, and that it may 
be of some assistance to the people of this country 
and of the Dominions in bringing them to realise 
what defence entails. 


|.E.CF. 


February 28th, 1937 = 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chapter I 
CHAOS 


Wuat is our defence problem? This is se question 
which not only faces us to-day, but which must be 
answered before rational reconstruction, reorganisa- 
tion and rearmament can be taken in hand. Until 
the problem is defined, and until we answer the ques- 
tion “Why did it arise??—to ask ourselves “How 
should it be solved?” is not only inappropriate, but 
dangerous, because we are liable to overlook those 
circumstances which gave it birth, as well as those 
which are likely to shape or distort its development. 
To reorganise and rearm our defence forces without 
reference to the conditions which surround us is the 
negation of rational planning, the essence of which 
is the fitting of thoughts and actions to circum- 
stances; for to do otherwise leads to chaos. 

Why has this problem assumed so overwhelming 
an importance? The answer is that circumstances 
have reflected it upon the face of the void. It is 
because changes in inward and outward conditions, 
that is, in national and international affairs, have not 
been weighed, balanced and thought out that this 
problem has assumed so gigantic a form. It is its 
deficiencies and its lack of contact with reality which 
have rendered it so obvious. Therefore its solution 
must be sought in re-establishing this contact. 
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Therefore, first and foremost, it is with reality that 
we should be most concerned, and to grasp what 
this means, I will first go back to the year 1913 when, 
speaking comparatively, defence was a simple prob- 
lem. 

Then European events were clear-cut, and though 
their edges were sharp and frequently jagged they 
did not melt into each other like running sores. The 
nations were marshalled in three main camps: the 
Triple Alliance, the Triple Entente and the Neutrals. 
Germany, Austria and Italy were opposed to France, 
Russia and Great Britain; and there was a doubtful 
factor in each, namely, the third nation in both 
groups. Also, as we realise to-day, had not Italy 
played the turn-coat, the first group would un- 
doubtedly have won the war which was to be. 
Nevertheless, there was an immense neutral audience, 
a gathering as it were of Olympian gods which 
would watch the conflict when it came, and which 
through its power to acclaim or disparage, assist or 
resist one side or the other, would exert a powerful 
influence on victory and defeat. In this conflict our 
defence problem was patently the traditional one: 
the neutrality of Belgium must be observed, in order 
that our command of the sea might be maintained, 
and the antagonistic Powers balanced by our siding 
with the less powerful group. This policy, which for 
many years had been slumbering, awoke in the year 
1905, when Japan knocked-out Russia, and an 
Entente with France, a kind of gentleman’s agree- 
ment, was arranged. Though vague and elastic it 
was real, reality being stamped upon it not by our 
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love for the French, but by our feat of the German 
Navy which openly wished to challenge our com- 
mand of the sea. Leaving out of account economic 
rivalries which portended a universal economic 
collapse, in this challenge the origins of the forth- 
coming wat can be seen, a war destined to become 
world wide, because the sea has no fixed frontiers. 

When we look back, we can watch the emergence 
of this policy from its historic chrysalis, by merely 
turning up the reports of the Imperial Conferences 
which assembled between 1907 and 1914, and the 
imperial conversations which linked them together. 
Though these Reports led to few tangible results, 
they show a common apprehension of the approach- 
ing danger, and a desire to act together under the 
leadership of Great Britain. In brief, a common fear 
cemented the Empire morally, and the power of our 
Navy, which was still a reality, and, therefore, some- 
thing which could be reckoned upon as a basis of 
policy, did so strategically. 

Upon this foundation was constructed a simple 
and easily understandable defence organisation. 
Omitting the Dominions, whose defence forces were 
negligible, this organisation consisted of a most 
formidable navy, established on a two-power foot- 
ing, and a small, highly equipped professional army 
which could be fired fromitlikea projectile. Though 
adequate for purely police purposes, this army was 
totally inadequate for a European war, and had Italy 
honoured her word and, in August, 1914, had she 
moved against France and so forced the French 
Government to detach two or three corps for the 
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defence of the Maritime Alps, there can be li 
eee at ae peels of ihe Marne would ei 
ae ore got ans that the war would have ended 
g September; in which case our Navy would 
not have equalled a single bayonet in value. Yet as 
events turned out it was naval pressure which proved 
the supreme factor; for to-day no man can doubt 
that above all things it was the blockade which led 
to the collapse of the Central Powers; nevertheless 
this blockade would have been impossible without 
the tactical stalemate on land. The supreme strategi- 
cal reality of the war was that, in these present days, 
success at sea depends upon failure on land, and that 
this success is not gained by attack as normally 
understood, but by blockade, that is the strangula- 
tion of supply; consequently the supreme naval 
weapon is starvation. M. Bloch was, therefore, not 
far wrong when in the last years of the nineteenth 
century he predicted that the next great European 
war, “instead of being a hand-to-hand contest in 
which the combatants measure their physical and 
moral superiority, will become a kind of stalemate, 
in which, neither army being able to get at the other, 
both armies will be maintained in opposition to each 
other, threatening each other, but never being able 
to deliver a final and decisive attack. . . . That is 
the future of war—not fighting, but famine, not the 
slaying of men, but the bankruptcy of nations and 
the break up of the whole social organisation . . .. 
Everybody will be entrenched in the next war. It 
will be a great war of entrenchments. The spade 
will be as indispensable to a soldier as his rifle... . 
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All wars will of necessity partake of the character 
of siege operations. . . . Your soldiers may fight as 
they please; the ultimate decision is in the hands of 
famine. . . . Unless you have a supreme navy it is 
not worth while having one at all, and a navy that 
is not supreme is only a hostage in the hands of the 
Power whose fleet is supreme.” Such is surely one 
of the most remarkable predictions to be found in 


the annals of political history. 
During the war itself, not only did our defence 


system break down, but the political, moral and 
economic systems upon which it rested had to be 
drastically modified. In brief, the system of war 
which was destined to shatter nineteenth-century 
civilisation, that way of living which our coal, our 
steam and our gold had so largely cteated, could only 
succeed if it were shifted on to a new political, moral 
and economic basis, that is upon the requirements 
of twentieth-century civilisation—a new way of liv- 
ing. It is a strange and a fascinating picture and one 
which is still obscure: each nation thought it was 
contending with a physical antagonist, when in fact 
all combined were fighting acommon enemy, namely, 
the civilisation which had created nineteenth-century 
Europe and which lay like a dead weight upon the 
twentieth-century world which was struggling to 
emerge. This world war was in fact far more a 
spiritual than a physical struggle—a war of deliver- 
ance, and until we understand it as such we shall 
continue to turn somersaults in the dark. 

When we look carefully at this conflict, we can 
discover the factors which not only shaped it but 
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which also pointed the way towards what twentieth- 
century civilisation demanded. These factors, ot 
lessons, were four in number, namely: 

(1) The increasing necessity for political authority 
in war and in peace. 

(2) The increasing necessity for national disci- 
pline in war and in peace. 

(3) The increasing necessity for economic self- 
sufficiency in war and in peace. 

(4) The increasing necessity for scientific weapons 
(tools) in wat and in peace: 
because peace and war can no longer be separated. 

On these four great factors—elements of the new 
civilisation—a new world idea is to-day being formed, 
and though it would be a fascinating study to trace 
its development, here I must restrict myself to the 
subject of war; therefore I will do no more than 
briefly examine the influences of these factors during 
the period which brought them to birth. 

To take the last first and work backwards, there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that the 1913 military 
theories did not win the war; that they utterly broke 
down within a few weeks of the opening of that 
conflict; that they proved inordinately wasteful and 
costly, and that had it not been for the new scientific 
weapons, the war would have ended in complete 
strategical and tactical bankruptcy. I will not press 
this point, because it would be platitudinous to do 
so. 

Turning to the third factor: the war throughout 
its course was far more a struggle between the food 
supplies of the Central Powers and those of the Allied 
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nations, and a struggle between the Ruhr and the 
Midlands, than between the contending armies and 
fleets. In the end it was the most enduring resources 
and not the largest forces which proved decisive, 
and, from a tactical point of view, the two most 
powerful operations were those directly connected 
with them, namely, the British blockade and the 
German submarine counter-blockade. In fact, the 
sea and not the land was the decisive element. 

As regards the second—national discipline, it was 
first starvation, secondly propaganda and thirdly air 
attack which undermined the nerve power of the 
German people; which brought them to moral col- 
lapse; which induced revolution; which overthrew 
their government, and not only their government 
but their traditions: all that Germany stood for—her 
greatness, her ambitions, her history. All crumbled 
into chaos, and chaos is the breeding ground of 
Bolshevism; a return to the negation of divinity— 
to pure matter. 

Most important of all was the first factor, the need 
for authority, even for autocracy. And in examining 
it here, I will restrict myself solely to the changes 
which occurred in our own political system and in 
the strategical system of the Allied Powers. As is 
normal with us, when war was declared on August 
4, 1914, we started the four years’ conflict in a state 
of profound political muddle and of strategical 
negation. The Government was at sixes and sevens, 
and its strategical instrument, the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, was so incapable of direction that 
Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State for War, in- 
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structed Sir John French not to jeopatdise his army 
in assisting our allies. Then came the Coalition 
Government; then came Mr. Lloyd George and 
virtual autocracy. Under him the Party system was 
swept aside; the Cabinet was reduced to a small dic- 
tatorial oligarchy; an Imperial War Cabinet was 
formed; many of the great industries and agriculture 
were brought under national control. On the strate- 
gical side a similar struggle took place; all commodi- 
ties were pooled, and the war ended in the appoint- 
ment of one soldier, General Foch, as Generalissimo 
of the Allied Armies, 

Thus we see that, in 1918, our defence or wat 
policy was totally different from what it was in 
August 1914. Then it bore a vague relationship to 
1870 methods of war—the climax of nineteenth- 
century war theory; now, in 1918, it was truly 
Clausewitzian, for it brought the theory of the 
“nation in arms” up to its ultimate conclusion, and 
by so doing clearly showed that this theory was un- 
workable unless formed on a new political concep- 
tion. Though Clausewitz had stated that war was but 
a continuation of political commerce by other means, 
the point to remember is that this statement rested 
on his experiences of an autocratic and not a demo- 
cratic system of politics. As he saw things in his day, 
the nation in arms was the logical consequence of the 
Napoleonic system, and was in no way related to the 
liberal system which began only to take recognisable 
form after the tragedy of St. Helena. 

It was because of this that the Allied Powers, hav- 
ing failed to gain a decisive military victory, sought 
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to make good this omission by continuing the war 
politically during the period of the armistice, and 
ultimately dictating a peace at the pistol point: a 
peace the aim of which was not the creation of a 
more prosperous and contented world order, but to 
finish off what the war had left undone. Then, 
strange, almost ridiculous, as it may seem, this fierce 
dictatorship complacently dissolved into the amor- 
phous League of Nations, and a new world problem 
emerged. In 1913, as I have stated, Europe was di- 
’ vided into two military factions and a neutral audi- 
ence. Now, in 1919, instead of two military we find 
two political factions and an audience vaguely 
bound together by the Covenant of the League; an 


audience which in 1928 was theoretically de-neutra- - 


lised, for by the Pact of Paris neutrality was out- 
lawed and war placed on an indivisible footing. The 
result was that, as the referee was abolished, power 
became the supreme factor, therefore the supreme 
world problem was war—that fire which is engen- 
dered by political decay. 

These two political camps were the victors and the 
vanquished, the internationally- and the nationally- 
minded nations, those within and those without the 
pale of the League. Whilst in 1914 the clash which 
created the war was largely brought about by two 
economic systems, free and protected trade, now 
two political conceptions took their place. On the 
one hand stood the League group and the U.S.A., 
struggling to get back to a world order which had 
been destroyed, and on the other Russia, Germany 
and Italy struggling to establish a world order which 
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was still in hypothetical form. In 1917, under the 
dictatorship of Lenin, Russia had turned to Marx and 
all he stood for, namely, class war, which is the hori- 
zontal division of Society into two be'ligerent fac- 
tions, and the U.S.S.R. was founded on social 
diabolism. In 1922, Italy, never more than a League 
opportunist, turned to Czsarian Socialism and Mus- 
solini, the super-man, became the nation. Lastly, in 
1933, after incredible suffering, Germany, under - 
Hitler, turned to National Socialism and the nation 
became the Nietzschean .ideal. Though these three 
political systems were striving towards something 
new, whilst the League system was striving towards 
something old, all were seeking to gain power, and 
until 1933 the power of the second group was in 
direct proportion to the weakness of the first, more 
especially the weakness of Germany. So it happened 
that the League defence problem was based on the 
ptinciple of keeping Germany disarmed. What we 
could not or would not see at that time was that such 
an end could only be gained by increasing our own 
armaments. France was fully armed, the U.S.S.R. was 
arming to the teeth, yet we disarmed or rather slid 
into an armament regression. What was the result? 
Directly Germany started to rearm, France was 
thrown into the arms of the U.S.S.R. and an armed 
coalition was formed against Germany. In short, 
having missed the continental war express, we were 
left stranded on the pacifist platform. 

With the rise of Hitler in 1928-1929 we should 
have realised the uselessness of our disarmament 
policy, which then was at least five years out of date. 
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Also, had we paid more attention to international 
psychology and less to international finance we 
should have grasped the fact that a new defence pol- 
icy was needed. Then came the economic crash of 
1929-1931, and two years later saw Hitler in com- 
mand and Germany suddenly rejuvenated; yet we 
did nothing to set our defence house in order, for 
though our statesmen were conscious of the tidal 
wave of force which was sutging towards us, so 
deeply had pacifism bitten into the bones of the na- 
tion that they were impotent to warn the people. So 
the rot continued until the spring of 1935, when a 
group of cranks engineered the now notorious Peace 
Ballot, and eleven millions of English voters pro- 
claimed their unswerving faith in the League. 
Meanwhile, Germany having set out on a gigantic 
tearmament programme and France having turned 
to the U.S.S.R., Italy stepped into the arena of 
world affairs and the Italo-Abyssinian crisis set 
trembling the chancelleries of Europe. What couldour 
Government do? A general election was approaching, 
the people had been emotionalised by the Jubilee and 
before them stood eleven million Peace Balloters 
firm for peace even if it meant war. Instead of frankly 
informing the people of the perilous condition we 
were in, the Government placed their own political 
interests before any form of national interest, and 
cashing in on popular emotionalism, set out to win 
the Peace Ballot votes by promising to put the 
League system to the test. This not only alienated 
France, who hitherto had looked upon the League 
as the eunuch of her international harem, but, in 
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May, 1936, it led to the ignominious overthrow of 
the League system. Collective security was proved 
to be but a rotten egg out of which no possible peace 
omelette could be concocted. After this ocular proof 
we started to rearm. 

Here I will turn back and show, not what we 
should have done, but what factors should have in- 
fluenced our policy during these eighteen chaotic 

ears. 

y The world problem, which for simplicity’s sake 
should have been whittled down to the European 
problem, but which because of President Wilson 
unfortunately was not, was an obvious one; firstly, 
the discovery of the causes of the war, and secondly, 
their elimination from the peace which was to be 
established. Were this done, then the war would be 
truly won, otherwise—lost. As it was a European 
war, it therefore followed that its losses and gains 
were patts of a European problem, and what was 
wanted was a European peace and not a sectional 
settlement. 

In this European peace Germany remained an in- 
tegral part of Europe, yet Russia did not, for geo- 
gtaphically and racially she has always belonged to 
Asia. In 1919 both these nations were excluded from 
the Peace Conference: Germany because she had 
been the enemy of France, and the U.S.S.R. because 
it had become the enemy of Western civilisation. 
Throughout this Conference the U.S.S.R. was at- 
tacked by four of the great Powers—France, Eng- 
land, Italy and the U.S.A., yet what proved to be 
more perilous still was that simultaneously Germany 
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was attacked economically and morally by the Con- 
ference itself. The first operation consolidated Bol- 
shevism, as it could not fail to do, for it was half- 
hearted; whilst the second, being full-hearted and for 
the time being all-powerful, disrupted Germany and 
so established a political cancer in the centre of 
Europe. What the Allied Powers could not see was 
that the Russian Revolution was an Asiatic upheaval, 
and that the only possible way of limiting it was to 
consolidate and not break up Europe. The war 
between Germany and France was over, yet it was 
but an incident: the great cultural war had now 
opened—Bolshevism in clinch with Western civilisa- 
tion, or Asia versus Europe—Yellow against White. 

With the coming of Mussolini a new direction was 
given to world affairs. Western civilisation had not 
only failed to crush Bolshevism, but it also had failed 
to set Europe in order: and as poverty and despera- 
tion are the foundations of Communism, and as 
Italy was in a state of rapid social disintegration, 
Mussolini set out to do for his country what the 
Peace Conference should have done for Europe, 
namely, to purge Western civilisation, so far as it 
concerned Italy, of the causes which led to civil war. 
Whilst the world problem was to establish a new 
world order which would exorcise international 
conflicts, his problem was to establish a new national 
order which would exorcise civil conflicts. In spite 
of stupendous difficulties he succeeded in solving it, 
and was allowed to do so because France and Great 
Britain looked upon Italy as a country of little con- 
sequence. The importance of the Fascist revolution 
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is that not only did it stimulate hope in the heart of 
every down-and-out nation, but it began that de- 
democratisation of the League which in 1934 was to 
culminate in the U.S.S.R. becoming a member. 

Whilst the system of international democracy as 
represented by the League was beginning to crumble, 
the next direction to world affairs was given by the 
reawakenment of Germany. Stirring in the night- 
mare in which she dreamed, she was persuaded to 
join the League, not to hasten her awakenment but 
to dope her slumbers. There she remained until 
1933, and then, when equality was denied to her by 
the very nation—France—which boasted of it as an 
essential in its political system, she withdrew and her 
vacant seat was immediately filled by the U.S.S.R. 
In brief, the Bolshevik bacillus was imported into 
Geneva, and the year following an anti-Fascist war 
was launched against Italy. Immediately this war 
failed a second one burst forth in Spain, not a war 
between the League and the Spaniards, but between 
the two contending philosophies which are rapidly 
dividing Europe,. namely, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. In truth, Europe is to-day standing on 
the threshold of a new Reformation, political and 
not religious, yet every bit as warlike as that of four 
hundred years ago. We know what then followed, 
and if the comparison is in any way correct, we know 
also what will now follow unless Europe can be 
re-consolidated. 

Approximately this was the expanding and con- 
tracting frame in which we and our Empire were 
called upon to adjust ourselves and establish some 
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semblance of peace. Peace was vital to us, and the 
sole way of assuring it was to consolidate ourselves, 
keep clear of the Continental turmoil and bring 
pressure to bear on the contending nations. In fact, 
to play the part of a neutral referee. Instead of doing 
so, the opposite course was adopted; the idea of a 
united and free British Empire being disrupted by 
the creation of the League of Nations—that Judaic- 
Masonic ideal. From this date onwards the policy 
of a succession of British Governments has been to 
dissolve the Empire—certainly nothing has been 
done to consolidate it. In 1919 the Dominions were 
encouraged to vote as separate nations; in 1926 
Great Britain and the Dominions were mystically 
declared to be “autonomous communities within the 


British Empire, equal in status, in no way sub- 


ordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs’, and in 1931, under the 
Statute of Westminster, this status became law. 
What then is the situation to-day? Canada is econ- 
omically a satrapy of the U.S.A., for financially she 
is dependent upon that country; Ireland is all but in 
name a republic; the Union of South Africa is travel- 
ling along that same road; Australiaand New Zealand 
are held to us mainly through fear of Oriental 
invasion; the Mandate of Iraq has been parted with; 
Egypt has been granted her independence and India 
has been promised Dominion status, which in the 
end means the same thing. 

Though the tragedies of the war were great, the 
tragedy of the peace which followed it has indeed 
been greater. Whilst the first saw the disruption of 
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the Russian, Austrian and German Empires, the 
second is to-day witnessing the dissolution of the 
British. This means that not only Europe but the 
entire world is bereft of the sole possible pivot on 
which peace can balance. Instead of acting as a 
neutral referee, by joining the League of Nations we 
have set out to Balkanise the world, and instead of 
working out out own destiny, by placing it in pawn 
we are determining universal chaos. This trust in 
the League to establish peace, urged on by our in- 
satiable greed for making money, has not only 
shattered the circumference of our Empire but has 
all but knocked out its hub. As I have already men- 
tioned, no sooner was the League established than 
we set out to disarm. We scrapped our air force, set 
aside our fear of the submarine, and instead of aim- 
ing at self-sufficiency, by foreign loans we financed 
our potential enemies so that they could do so 
instead. Our greed for gold bred within us an in- 
sidious pacifism which has corrupted the discipline 
of our people: in fact we set aside the four great 
lessons of the war, and when, in 1936, the whole 
League system dissolved into a stink, instead of 
returning to them we plunged into a planless and 
costly rearmament against Germany, because she 
was attempting to create the pivot we should have 
built. 


PART I 


THE ARCHITECTS 


Chapter II 


MUDDLE 


HavinG examined the chaotic and critical situation 
we are in, I will turn to what we are now doing 
in order to secure ourselves against wat. This brings 
me to our present defence problem, which, in spite 
of recent window-dressing, remains exactly as it was 
—a planless muddle, and an extremely costly one at 
that. In 1899 we went to war with the Boers in 
South Africa, and the system, or rather lack of 
system, then in vogue utterly broke down. As 
something had to be done to mitigate the scandal 
resulting, in 1904 Mr. Balfour created the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. Of it he said in the House of 
Commons: “I think that my hon. Friend need not 
fear that the Defence Committee will in any sense 
trench upon the responsibilities which properly lie, 
in the first instance, with the Admiralty or the Army 
Department, and, in the second, remain with the 
Cabinet as a whole. In truth, I think that one of the 
great merits of the Defence Committee is that it has 
no executive authority at all. It has no power to give 
an order to the humblest soldier in His Majesty’s 
Army or to the most powerless sloop under the 
conttol of the Admiralty.” Then, wherein lay its 
use? As an advisory organ to the Cabinet. Un- 
doubtedly it collected a vast amount of information, 
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which, as the Cabinet knew nothing of strategy, it 
was incapable of making use of. Consequently, in 
all essentials, our defence problem remained exactly 
whete it was, and such improvements as took place 
in the Services, between 1904 and the outbreak of 
the war in 1914, were due almost entirely to the 
leadership and initiative of men like Lord Haldane, 
Lord Kitchener and Lord Fisher. Then came the 
war, and once again our defence system, or lack of 
system, broke down. Muddle followed muddle, 
until in December, 1916, when Mr. Lloyd George 
succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, the C.I.D. 
system was, as I have mentioned, replaced by a War 
Cabinet which, in March, 1917, gave way to the 
establishment of an Imperial War Cabinet upon 
which the Dominion Premiers sat as members of a 
grand Imperial Ministry, the C.I.D. becoming its 
Secretariat. At last some semblance of political 
command was established, and under this system the 
war was won. 

For action our political, financial and defence 
systems of 1914 had ignominiously failed; that at 
least was patent to all. In spite of possessing the 
most powerful navy in the world, we lost 6,750,000 
tons of merchant shipping; the army was sent out 
to France with three one-inch pom-poms for anti- 
aircraft defence; Sir William Robertson stated that 
we had no army policy; Sir Ian Hamilton was dis- 
patched to the Dardanelles without any plans; Lord 
Kitchener said: “If I had any more men, I have got 
no munitions for them”; the Canadians were dumped 
into bogs on Salisbury Plain; the Australians were 
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grossly inadequately supplied in Gallipoli; the Indian 
Army in Mesopotamia was without medical neces- 
sities, etc. In fact, the whole of our defence pre- 
parations, based on the unlimited talkings of the 
C.1.D., would have been comic had they not been 
so tragic; yet once the war ended back to that 
system we went. 

Why was this done? The answer is that our 
Government was so completely in the hands of the 
financial system, that everything, including defence, 
was to be sacrificed in order to render the world safe 
for money-making. In other words, it was not 
politics but usury which took control in 1919. As 
_ tegards the fighting forces this has again and again 

been openly acknowledged. For instance, when 
debating this question in the House of Lords, on 
Februaty 27, 1936, the Marquess of Salisbury pointed 
out that, at the close of the war, the Government 
said: ““There is no probability whatever of a great 
wat breaking out again within a certain period, and 
there is great urgency in putting the finance of the 
country in a sound condition. ...” Again, on 
Match 9, 1936, Mr. Baldwin said in the Commons: 
“The present inadequacy of the defensive Services 
is not due to quarrels among the Services as to how 
much money they should have or as to which Service 
is the most important, but entirely to financial difi- 
culties. ... The Services were held by finance as in 
avice....” And, he might well have added, so was 
the whole country. Yet neither of these gentlemen 
attempted to explain why it was, though since 1922 
some £1,600,000,000 had been spent on defence, and 
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throughout this period the C.1.D. had been tendering 
advice, for that is its raison d’étre, to-day we should 
be in so parlous a condition. The truth is, there was 
not only a shortage of money, but an absence of 
strategical direction. The Service Ministers did 
exactly as they liked, and as the C.I.D. could not 
shift a private soldier or a sloop, the newer arms 
were scrapped or cut down to their knuckle-bones, 
and millions were squandered upon obsolete arma- 
ments. 

During the war the Admiralty had refused to de- 
velop torpedo-dropping machines, just as before 
its outbreak they had taken little notice of the sub- 
marine. These machines were asked for nine months 
before the battle of Jutland, and were delivered after 
the war had ended! To-day, though we are still no 
more than the fifth submarine power in the world, 
we ate laying down, at a cost of some £14,000,000, 
two new battleships, and others are to follow! Yet 
nothing is wrong, and as a Member of Parliament 
has recently said: “I do not believe the Admiralty 
has ever admitted that anything is wrong, except the 
refreshment department in the Afaine, and that was 
because we went down there ourselves. If we had 
not been there, the feeding would have been per- 
fect.” In the War Office it has been much the same: 
directly the war ended all new arms were virtually 
abolished, and since that date millions have been 
spent upon cavalry! If these things were not bad 
enough, a succession of governments set their faces 
against all defence reform, and embarked upon a 
disarmament campaign, which was so waged that it 
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ended in demoralising the whole country. In the 
White Paper of March 3, 1936, we read: “Every year 
the state of our armaments has been anxiously con- 
sidered, and if risks have been run they have been 
accepted deliberately in pursuit of the aim of per- 
manent peace.” What kind of a peace? A peace 
which would prove profitable to our financial 
interests! In fact the whole Empire was sacrificed 
to the money-making of the City of London. 

When, in 1933, disarmament broke down, mainly 
because Germany did not see why the world should 
be made safe for international usury, did the C.I.D. 
advise the Government of the perilous position our 
defences were in? No, and why? Apparently be- 
cause its Chairman, the Prime Minister, could not 
find time wherein to attend its meetings. This any- 
how is what Lord Salisbury says: “Although the 
Committee of Imperial Defence had every oppor- 
tunity and, as I say, every equipment to find out the 
truth to emphasise the necessities of the case and 
make recommendations, it never seems to have got 
actoss to the Government in Downing Street”—a 
. distance of about one hundred yards! “Why was 
that? What was there that was defective? What was 
there lacking? . . . an operative Chairman and a real 
Chairman. . . .”” Imagine such a situation in any 
non-democratic country. The C.I.D. has all the 
information. Its permanent secretary knows that 
from a defence point of view the Empire is standing 
on the brink of disaster. If he cannot persuade the 
Prime Minister to attend its meetings, surely he can 
walk over from Whitehall Gardens to Downing 
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Street and inform him of the fact. This, after all, is 
what an operative and real chairman will have to do. 
No, it is not a chairman who will make any difference 
whatever, for the whole system from top to bottom 
is inoperative, and this will be realised directly we 
examine it. 

Before the war ended a2 Committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Haldane was appointed to 
enquire into the Machinery of Government, and in 
its report (Cd. 9230 of 1918) we read: “It seems 
ptobable that the constitution and procedure of the 
War Cabinet will not be found entirely suitable to 
the conditions which will prevail when peace has 
been restored. But we think that ...a rearrangement 
of the supreme direction of the executive organisa- 
tion as it formerly existed has been rendered neces- 
sary, not merely by the war itself, but by the prospect 
after the war.” Then, in order to formulate policy, 
this Committee recommended the placing of “ the 
business of enquiry and thinking in the hands of 
persons definitely charged with it, whose duty is to 
study the future, and work out the plans and advise 
those responsible for policy or engaged in actual 
administration. But the principle ought by no means 
to be limited in its application to military and naval 
affairs.” In brief, what this Committee suggested 
was the creation of a piece of machinery which could 
co-ordinate the Empire and establish a co-operative 
league of British nations. Unfortunately, the year 
after its report was published, these proposals were 
set aside and those of President Wilson adopted in 
their stead. 
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It was here that the initial error was made, reality 
being swamped by idealism; an error immediately 
followed by a second, namely, the abandonment of 
the need to create a Ministry of Defence so that the 
strategy of the three Fighting Services might be 
co-ordinated. This problem, though spasmodically 
discussed from the time of the Geddes Committee 
in 1921 onwards, was completely confused and I 
believe purposely so. Instead of considering such a 
ministry as a strategic brain, it was discussed in the 
form of an organisation which would administra- 
tively swallow the three Services, lock, stock and 
barrel. Why was this done? The answer is obvious: 
the Parliamentary system stood in the way. Being 
based on the idea of equality in mediocrity, that is 
to say, that all ministers must be equally impotent if 
the system was to work, it stood to reason that 
should a Minister of Defence be appointed, control- 
ling as he would three sub-Ministries—the Navy, 
Army and Air Force—he would become too power- 
ful for his colleagues. Again, behind the Govern- 
ment stood finance. Should such a super-Ministry 
be created, and should its Chief be more than a 
figurehead, he might actually initiate reforms, and 
as these would entail increased expenditure, the 
floating of foreign loans might be impeded. The 
upshot was the abandonment of this idea, and as a 
sop to the thinking public, in 1924 yet another sub- 
committee was added to the C.I.D., namely, that of 
the Chiefs of Staff. It consisted of the First Sea Lord, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the Chief 
of the Air Staff, who, so far having failed to agree 
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on any important question in their separate offices, 
were now from time to time to meet in concleve in 
Whitehall Gardens, and there continue to disagree. 

When we examine this vital problem impartially 
instead of democratically, it is obvious that, in idea, 
Lord Haldane was right. Our first defence problem 
is the co-ordination of the Empire, the only league 
of nations which potentially exists. This the Imperial 
Conference cannot do, as it is not 2 permanent insti- 
tution; neither can the C.I.D., for it is not an im- 
perial organ, being a purely national one. 

Setting this greater problem aside, we are left with 
out Home forces, which ate based on Great Britain 
and all that Great Britain includes. The problem, 
therefore, is not one of defence only, but also of the 
foundations upon which defence must rest: out in- 
dustries, our food supplies, the security of the Port 
of London, our merchant shipping, our railway and 
toad systems—in short, the whole economic and 
moral structure of the country, for to-day wats are 
fought by entire nations and not merely by armed 
fractions. Obviously, then, co-ordination must be so 
all-embracing that nothing other than the Govern- 
ment itself can be the co-ordinating instrument. In 
turn, such an instrument is unable to operate un- 
less the country is organised in such a way that its 
activities can be co-ordinated, not only during war 
time, but also during peace time, because war is but 
an acceleration of peace activities in their totality 
and not merely in their part. Accepting things as 
they are, how can any government in this country 
expect to be able almost instantaneously to develop 
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the maximum of striking power from the present 
havhazatd, equalitarian, happy-go-lucky, rule of 
thumb system, in which the gteatest ass is politically 
equal to the greatest sage? Yet in a Fascist country, 
like Germany and Italy, such power can be de- 
veloped. 

Setting this problem aside, for its solution is im- 
possible until the political system is radically changed, 
I will now turn to the three Services. What are they 
for? Surely, before they can be co-ordinated, this is 
the first question which should be asked and an- 
swered. But no, out National Government does not 
think so, and in its stead substitutes “What have they 
been?” And answers this question: “Three separate 
forces,” therefore three separate forces they must re- 
main. It is true that tactically their functions differ, 
as in transportation do the functions of locomotives, 
steamships and motor-cars. Yet, though it is possible 
to co-ordinate the operations of these three types of 
vehicles and place them under the direction of one 
Company, according to Mr. Baldwin it is not possi- 
ble to do so with the three Services, and why? Ap- 
parently because he'cannot see that defence is one 
problem and not three problems; and though a few 
years ago the Government was engaged upon uni- 
lateral disarmament, now it is engaged upon tri- 
lateral rearmament. It is as if, in the above-mentioned 
transportation Company, its three departments for 
locomotives, steamships and motor vehicles, were to 
organise and re-equip themselves without relation 
to each other or to the purpose for which the Com- 

pany exists. Therefore, obviously, the first defence 
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problem which requires an answer is: What are the 
fighting forces maintained for? 

Vaguely we are told that their object is threefold 
—to protect the country, to protect the Empire and 
to support the League. I say, vaguely, because un- 
less means can accomplish ends, the bald statement 
of objects is of no value at all. Therefore, the next 
question which must be answered is: What should 
these means consist of in order that these ends may 
be gained? Obviously, this is not first of all a ptob- 
lem of supply or of man-power, but a problem of 
strategy; because, until a clear plan is decided upon, 
to think in terms of supply and man-power is to 
muddle the whole question. It is to put the adminis- 
trative cart before the strategical horse, unless the 
sole purpose of tearmament is to reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

It would seem that this is the reason, for instead 
of separating planning from supply, what did the 
Government do? It maintained the whole of the ex- 
isting defence organisation, that is the C.I.D. and its 
innumerable sub-committees, an organisation which 
had failed to prepare us for the World War, had been 
set aside during it, and has accomplished next to 
nothing since it ended. Then it wedged into this 
ramshackle ruin a single individual, Sir Thomas In- 
skip, and fearing to call him Minister of Defence, it 
gave him the more grandiloquent title of ‘Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence’. Therefore pre- 
sumably his problem was to establish co-ordination; 
and to co-ordinate he must first plan. 

His machinery was the C.1.D., and its three more 
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important sub-committees, so far as the Services 
wete concerned, were those of the Chiefs of Staff, 
the Principal Supply Officers and Man-Power, which 
in idea coincide with the General Staff, the Quarter 
Master General’s Staff and the Adjutant General’s 
Staff. The first, which was supposed to carry out the 
planning for the three Services and advise the Gov- 
ernment on defence policy, had, since its creation, 
proved itself patently inoperative. Of it Lord Tren- 
chard, who had for years served on it, while Chief of 
the Air Staff, said: “They do not solve any difficult 
ptoblems. They sometimes reach unanimity by a 
tacit agreement to exclude vital differences of opin- 
ion, to avoid issues on which such differences might 
arise, and to restrict the scope of their report to 
matters upon which agreement can be reached by 
give and take.” How then was a single gentleman, 
’ totally ignorant of naval, military and air force affairs, 

to co-ordinate the ideas arising in the three heads of 
this monster? The answer is that, though called a 
co-ordinator, he was to have next to nothing to do 
with co-ordination. What then were to be his 
duties? 

(1) In the Prime Minister’s absence to act as 
Deputy Chairman to the C.I.D. 

(2) To consult the Chiefs of Staff whenever he or 
they considered it desirable. 

(3) To act as Chairman to the Principal Supply 
Officers’ Committee. 

Therefore, he was to be a pseudo-Minister of 
Munitions so cluttered up with administrative detail 
that he would have no time left over for co-ordin- 
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ation. Instead of becoming the strategic head he 
was to represent but another hair on the administra- 
tive tail of the defence monster, each of whose three 
heads was endowed with a double function, or as 
the White Paper puts it: “Each advises his own polit- 
ical chief, and, acting together, the Committee pre- 
serves unimpaired the right to submit confidential 
reports of their collective military views to the 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman....” There we 
have the sum total of recent defence reform: a fifth 
wheel has been added to the old coach. The situation 
is even more ludicrous than that seriously described 
in a document issued by G.H.Q., in France, in 1918, 
which said: “If two Brigadier-Generals General 
Staff are found to be doing the work of one Briga- 
dier-General General Staff, the remedy lies in the 
creation of a third Brigadier-General.” 

Immediately after this remarkable reform was in- 
augurated, the Prime Minister stated in the House of 
Commons that it was “not possible to say at this 
moment what will be required or what will be spent 
in future years,” nevertheless that, in his mind, by 
“far the most important part” of the proposals was 
“supply”. For what form of offensive or defensive 
organisation, or for what type of war, he did not 
say; but what he did say is this: “What is true is that 
the defence programme will provide for a long 
period a great amount of additional work for the 
engineering and shipbuilding trades, the iron and 
steel trade and other important industries. This in 
itself, so far as it goes, is a matter for satisfaction. 
Many of these industries, I am glad to say, have 
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already experienced a growing demand for their 
products, which I hope will continue and expand 
still further.” 

What has happened since then? This scheme to 
solve unemployment, ot anyhow to mitigate it, has 
gone full steam ahead without any co-ordination. 
On July 20, 1936, the Minister for the Co-ordination 
of Defence, before he had co-ordinated anything, 
and presumably quite ignorant of what war de- 
manded, talked learnedly in the House on shells, 
shell components, jigs, gauges and machine tools. 
From an electioneering point of view this may be 
valuable, but from a defence point of view it is 
beneath contempt. 

It may, however, be said that, as the Minister for 
the Co-ordination of Defence was only appointed in 
March, 1936, it is not fair to judge him from what he 
was saying in July last. Yet when we step for- 
ward to November, by which date he should be 
well in his stride, what does he tell us? “I am not 
going to attempt to foresee what another war will be 
like.... Tam not going to set up as an amateur 
strategist. . That is not the business of the poli- 
tician or the civilian.” In other words, war is 
looked upon as purely the affair of sailors, soldiers 
and airmen, and strategy remains the perquisite of 
the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee as it did in Lord 
Trenchard’s days. On this occasion, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Fletcher said: “Within a quarter of a mile 
of Westminster Bridge you have every one of our 
national controls, financial, military, political and 
imperial, yet in spite of all that there is still no co- 
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ordination of the three doctrines of war at present 
held by the Air Ministry, the Admiralty and the War 
Office, and no combined exercises on any adequate 
scale are carried out. All this being so, one cannot 
help wondering what it is the Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence is engaged in co-ordinating.” 
Neither did this debate, which took place on Novem- 
ber ro and 12, throw any light upon this question. 
In it Sir Thomas Inskip showed himself to be a man 
of little or no imagination; he seemed smugly com- 
placent and his speech was replete with rotund plati- 
tudes. Among other things he informed the House 
“that 2 powerful Air Force is a necessary part of 
the equipment of defence”... that “the Fleet Air 
Arm is indispensable”... that “The use of the 
various squadrons of the main body of the Royal 
Air Force must be determined by events” . . . that 
“T think we have something to learn from the 
past”... that “‘no aircraft can play the réle of the 
capital ship” .. . that ‘The better we are prepared 
the less likely are we to be attacked” .. . that “Un- 
readiness is always expensive; sometimes disastrous” 
...that “The number of squadrons at home.. 
does not include the squadrons which are abroad” 
and that “until the design [of aircraft] has been 
settled ...it is impossible...to go into pro- 
duction.” 

Worse still, he showed that his whole outlook 
upon war was that of the 1914 copy-book type. He 
said: “When we come to defence, we all recognise 
that the Navy is the first line of defence”, and that 
though it is often said “that the growth of air 
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power has destroyed our historic security as an 
island, I venture to think that it is only a fraction of 
the truth.” And again: “Here we are... still an 
island, in fact with nearly all the military advantages 
of an island. It is true that the aeroplane has built a 
series of bridges across the dividing seas. But when 
all has been said and done we have a long start over 
anyone ill-advised enough to meddle with our free- 
dom”’—“meddle” is certainly a delightful word. As 
Lieut.-Commander Fletcher said: “It is obvious 
from his speech that he has no idea of what sort of 
war he is preparing for or what the function of each 
of the three Services will be in the event of such a 
war. The First Lord was equally contradictory in a 
recent speech at Southampton, which showed that 
he also has no clear idea of what are the separate and 
relative functions of the Navy and Air Force in the 
event of war.” It was during this debate that Mr. 
Churchill summed up the actions of the Government 
as follows: “So they go on in strange paradox, 
decided only to be undecided, resolved to be ir- 
resolute, adamant for drift, solid for fluidity, all- 
powerful to be impotent. So we go on preparing 
more months and years—precious, perhaps vital to 
the greatness of Britain—for the locusts to eat.” 

Is this the best a democratic government is cap- 
able of? Possibly not, yet it is something approach- 
ing the best, because it is not possible for an out-of- 
date political system to solve an up-to-date military 
problem; as impossible as it would be for a group of 
men whose knowledge was limited to the working 
of stage coaches to organise a modern railway, let 
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alone control it. Therefore, our defence defects are 
not inherent in the Services themselves, but in our 
political system; and, until this system is changed, 
through sheer force of circumstances, whatever de- 
fence system we adopt, we shall be compelled to 
continue to muddle through. 


Chapter III 
METHOD 


Havine now examined the muddle we grandilo- 
quently call “‘Co-ordination”’, I will turn to certain 
grand, strategical realities which must be appreciated 
before we can even begin to outline what our de- 
fence problem entails. First of all, what manner of 
war are we faced by? And with due apology to Sir - 
Thomas Inskip, seeing that we are now rearming, 
surely this is He question we must ask ourselves, be- 
cause according to the character of the next war will 
depend the value of our preparations, for it is that 
war and no other which will prove whether they are 
adequate or inadequate, effective or defective, and 
economical or costly. As I have shown, we are 
doing nothing to solve this initial problem, this goal 
which should set the pace and direction of our re- 
armament, because the government will look at war 
as if it were an unchangeable crystal. Yet a moment’s~ 
thought will tell us that it cannot be so, because it 
never has been so; instead, like a chameleon, its 
colour varies according to the political system upon 
which it squats. 

What do we see to-day? Do we see the common 
sense of the machine shop, the elaboration of a blue 
print before work on some new article is under- 


taken? We do not. Instead we see an alchemical 
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muddle, a fumbling with what we have got in 
accordance with a faded picture of what we did or 
attempted to do twenty years ago. When, in the 
spring of last year, the gas bombs which rained upon 
the black hordes of Ashangi suddenly awoke us 
from out our collective trance we did not say, like 
Foch, “What is the problem?” Instead we plunged 
into it like a startled horse into a bog. 

Now my problem here is not to describe what we 
should do, but, instead, to outline what certain 
other nations are doing; in other words, to discover 
the conditions which to-day are influencing the de- 
velopment of Continental military ideas. To do soI 
will go back to the four great factors I mentioned in 
Chapter I, namely, the increasing need of authority, 
discipline, self-sufficiency and scientific weapons, 
and, as Germany is at present setting the pace, I will 
deal more particularly with the changes taking place 
there. 

To begin at the beginning: the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918, was the result of the revolution 
in Germany which overthrew what may be called 
the “imperial dictatorship” which had been es- 
tablished during the war. Germany was never 
physically defeated by the Allied Powers, she was 
psychologically defeated by the collapse of her 
people, and though this collapse was due mainly to 
the blockade, that is to starvation, an important 
point to remember is that the Armistice was signed 
on French soil whilst the German Army was still 
occupying parts of northern France and nearly the 
whole of Belgium. 
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The next point to remember is that the Allied dic- 
tatorship was maintained throughout the Peace Con- 
ference, German delegates not even being allowed to 
attend and the blockade being in no way relaxed 
until the treaty was signed. As I have written, the 
treaty was imposed at the pistol point, and in con- 
sequence, it was not morally binding. It has been 
called “a gangsters’ imposition”, and though these 
are hard words, they denote exactly what it was. Its 
terms were harsh in the extreme, but the worst part 
about it was the way it was implemented, which 
rendered a psychological termination of the war im- 
practicable. 

Hypnotised by the catch-phrase that “The war had 
been fought to make the world safe for democracy”, 
strange as it may seem, the Conference set out to 
tender a return to or the existence of democracy 
in the vanquished nations impossible. Bearing the 
four great factors in mind, what did its members do? 

(1) They destroyed the old system of govern- 
ment in Germany by outlawing the Hohenzollern 
dynasty and forbidding imperial rule. 

(z) Led by France, they fomented a Separatist 
movement in the Rhineland in order to disrupt the 
German people. 

(3) They destroyed the economic resources of the 
entire country by a wholesale system of brigandage 
and by devastating reparations. 

(4) They prohibited a conscript army and so 
undermined the very foundations of what may be 
called “Continental democracy”. 

Their whole plan was a negative one; it had no- 
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thing to do with the creation of a contented and 
prosperous peace, instead it aimed at the destruction, 
root, trunk and branch of German power. 

Still bearing the four factors in mind, what was 
the inevitable result? 

(1) The nation was handed over to the revolution, 
that is the revolution was stabilised. A Socialist 
Government was established, that is a type of 
government in no way indigenous to the political 
instincts of the people. As was inevitable, it soon 
broke up into contending factions, some thirty 
different parties being formed, whereupon it be- 
came inoperative. 

(2) The Separatist movement, in which France 
subsidised German Communists and hooligans to 
assassinate the police and cause general chaos, 
shocked all decent-minded people throughout Ger- 
many, and defeated its own end by re-awakening the 
national spirit and so consolidating what was left of 
patriotism in the nation. 

(3) Reparations combined with the French in- 
vasion of the Ruhr, one of the most foolish acts in 
political history, completely bankrupted every class 
of the people by sending the mark reeling into 
millions. Further, it led to overwhelming unemploy- 
ment, which in its turn resulted in widespread Com- 
munism. : 

(4) Had a conscript army, that is an army of the 
people, existed, there can be little doubt that, under 
the influence of the above conditions, an inoperative 
government, a shocked people and a bankrupt na- 
tion, it would have become a red army and the 
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whole country would have lapsed into Bolshevism. 
Anyhow, a devastating civil war would have oc- 
curred. But such an army did not exist, for most 
fortunately for Germany and the world, the army 
allowed her, namely the Reichswehr, was but 
a hundred thousand strong. Further still, it was a 
long-service professional army, commanded and led 
by officers of the old imperial army; therefore it soon 
became highly disciplined and fervently patriotic. 
At any time it could have established a military 
dictatorship; but realising its power, it wisely kept 
out of politics. Its loyalty to Germany and not to 
any particular government or faction is one of the 
noblest episodes in the history of that great country. 

Does the influence of the four factors end here? 
No; for they are only about to begin to creep into 
daylight; but before I trace their development in 
Germany, for a moment I will turn to the Allied 
Powers. 

Having imposed a dictatorial peace, which must 
inevitably lead to a dictatorial reaction in the 
countries upon which it was imposed, and which in 
Germany, had it not been for the Reichswehr, would 
undoubtedly have led to a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat on the Bolshevik model, the Allied Powers 
abandoned their war dictatorships, that is they set 
aside the four great factors which were realities, and 
sought security in an idealistic dictatorship—the 
League of Nations. 

(1) They went back to their old Parliamentary 
systems of government. 

(2) They released their respective peoples from 
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the severe discipline established during the. war. 

(3) They returned to their old economic quarrels, 
their gold standard and their tariffs. 

(4) They got rid of the bulk of their new scientific 
‘weapons and went back to their masgyarmies of 1914. 

Having destroyed the old Germany of 1914, which 
destruction alone predestined the emergence of a 
new Germany unlike that of 1914, they set aside all 
the war should have taught them and went back to 
1914 themselves. All this was done under the shadow 
of the League of Nations and its idol of clay called 
“Collective Security”. 

When Hitler-came into*power, and unfortunately 
I have no space here wherein to trace his almost 


miraculous rise from a back room in a Munich beer- °. : 


house to the Chancellery in the Wilhelmstrasse, he 
found himself the focal point of that potential spirit 
of rejuvenation which had for over ten years been 
slumbering in the heart of-every true German. And ~ 
as Carlyle, that shrouded “prophet of autocracy, 

’ nearly a hundred years ago exclaimed: ““What he says 
all men were not far from saying, were longing to 
say. The Thoughts of all start up, as from painful 
enchanted sleep, round his Thought: answering to 
it, Yes, even so!” * 

Everything fitted him to the occasion: the chaotic 
system of government which the pseudo-peace had 
established in Germany; the misery of his country- 

‘men and the economic collapse of his country. What 
did he do? He took the four great factors which the 
war should have taught the whole world, and on 
them he set out to found a new Germany. Further 
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still, being surrounded by enemies and still under the 
interdict of the Treaty of Versailles, through force of 
circumstances, he was compelled to found his new 
Reich upon a war footing, not only so that it might 
be prepared for war, but that by means of its over- 
whelming power, by mere threat to use it, it would 
accomplish the peace he was seeking. 

T will turn back to the four factors and watch what 
he set out to do and is still doing. 

(1) Through constitutional means he established 
a leadership—an autocracy. In-the winter of 1934 
he said to me: ““The people are impotent, they cannot 
rule themselves; yet I cannot.rule the people unless 
Iam of the soul of the peuple.” That is their spiritual 
representative, their soul as well as their head: and 
we should never overlaok the fact that the Germans 
are a profoundly mystical ‘race. Unlike Marx, he does 
not believe that man is moved solely by his material 
needs. Instead, in this present age, that he is com- 
pelled forwards by the grandeur of the national 
Spirit, and, in order to sustain it, he is willing to 
sacrifice personal liberty and life itself. This is not 
a tyfanny or a despotism; we must avoid this error, 
because National Socialism is a profoundly spiritual 
movement. _ 

(2) In order to prosper, as every such movement 
must be disciplined (was not discipline the founda- 
tion of Christianity?) Hitler saw that discipline must 
be not only the foundation of his army but of his 
entite people, so that unity, dignity and solidarity 
might be restored to them. It is for this reason that 
he has established his labour battalions, has broken 
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down artificial class barriers and is opposed to inter- 
nationalism in all its forms; because it stultifies the 
national spirit and fractionises the national discipline. 
Should this strange man live yet another twenty 
yeats, avoid war and maintain his seemingly in- 
exhaustible vigour, my opinion is that German 
thought, in a maturer form than it is in to-day, will 
revolutionise the Western world. 

(3) Realising that in 1918 disciplinary collapse was 
due to economic exhaustion, Hitler has determined 
that never again shall Germany be placed in such a 
position. Therefore, his aim is the establishment of 
an autarchic state; that is a condition of self-suffici- 
ency which will withstand the stresses and strains of 
war. This has already led to the production of many 
synthetic substances, oil, rubber, cotton, etc., and 
though at present they do not pay commercially, 
their real importance lies in the enormous stimulus 
they give to experimental science, which ultimately 
may lead to a complete revolution in the economic 
world. Should the dream of the alchemists come 
true, should a day dawn when everything can be 
produced out of anything, economic nationalism will 
give way to a scientific universalism out of which 
will arise a totally different civilisation from what we 
know to-day. 

(4) The one condition which can foster these 
stupendous changes is peace and not war. Therefore, 
myself, I am certain that Hitler does not want war. 
Yet, being a realist as well as an idealist, and seeing 
that this is a revolutionary age, that is an age of 
uncontrollable warlike forces, the one thing he fears 
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is not war, but a war similar to the last war—the war 
which destroyed Germany. 

Here for a moment I will pause before outlining 
what he is aiming at, and in order to establish a 
background I will return to the League of Nations 
and to those countries whose policy is based upon 
internationalism. 

When Euclid set out to revolutionise the mathe- 
matical world of his day, he made use of axioms 
and postulates; that is of self-evident facts and as- 
sumptions. In 1919 the League was not so wise, for 
when it assembled to revolutionise the political 
world, it dropped the first and set out to build upon 
the second a gigantic castle in the air. 

In 1919 it was a self-evident fact that the world 
was at sixes and sevens and in a most truculent 
mood; nevertheless the League postulated that upon 
the principle of self-determination could be con- 
structed a world fraternity. What the members of 
the League could not or rather would not understand 
was that world morality must precede world unity, 
and because they would not see this, the result has 
been chaos. Instead of each nation setting its own 
house in order, until order was universalised—and 
order is the foundation of peace—each of the greater 
nations spent most of its time in vain attempts to 
set other nations’ houses in order. Setting aside the 
four great lessons of the war, the League decided 
that the maintenance of peace depended upon dis- 
armament. Their argument ran as follows: Now 
that Germany is disarmed and we in our turn have 
scrapped the bulk of our more scientific weapons, 
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if we can abolish these altogether we shall be 
supremely powerful; for then we shall be in a posi- 
tion to repeat the last war without the risk of a 
surprise being sprung upon us. In other words, the 
League did not aim at preventing war, but, should 
war come, of repeating in detail the last war—that 
type of war which was anathema to Hitler. 

On this postulate, namely, the abolition of bomb- 
ing aircraft, tanks, submarines and lethal gas, was 
founded the validity of sanctions. All that was 
necessary in another war was that it should be long 
enough to ruin Europe, as Europe was ruined in 
1914-1918, then the aggressor would be thoroughly 
well punished. In order to enforce these sanctions 
another postulate was introduced called “Collective 
Security”. In theory it meant the general mobilisa- 
tion of the League against the culprit. In actual fact 
it was, as a writer hitherto favourable to it now says: 
“precipitous nonsense’”—whatever that may mean. 
Further he informs us: “We were all to be safe from 
the violence of dictators by getting behind each 
other. We need not arm at all, or, at any rate, not 
so much, because our friends were armed. The 
League was to be a sort of Super-State giving nine 
penn’orth of security for fourpence.” On this “pre- 
cipitous nonsense” does our foreign policy still 
stand. 

Now this theory of security, if it means anything 
at all, is what may be called totalitarian; for not only 
does it turn the fighting forces of the members of 
the League into an international police force, but it 
also exorcises neutrality. If the aggressor refuses to 
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come to heel, there is to be a hue and cry—a general 
stern chase of the culprit who is outlawed. 

So also is the theory of security as held by the 
dictators totalitarian, but in quite a different way. 
Instead of getting behind each other and talking 
“precipitous nonsense”, they stand apart and to-day 
are engaged on precipitous action. Further still, as 
the object of the dictators is to avoid a war like the 
last one, it is to prepare their respective nations and 
organise their fighting forces to meet the next one. 

What did the last war show? First it showed the 
irresistible power of modern infantry in defence, 
a power so irresistible that the civilian populations 
in rear of the battle fronts were immune from attack, 
so immune that by taking no active part in the war 
they could make vast profits out of it. In fact paci- 
fism became a lucrative trade. Secondly, the war 
showed the irresistible power of aircraft, so irresist- 
ible that fleets and armies could no longer protect 
civilians from direct attack; whereupon to the 
profiteers and political engineers of the war pacifism 
became a sacred obligation. Whilst the adherents of 
the League thought of the totality of war, its fullness 
in terms of space, that is of defended frontiers, 
blockades and mass attacks, the dictators thought of 
it in terms of time and terror: how rapidly could war 
be waged, how quickly could people be struck and 
how speedily could panic be established. 

To take the German theory as an example, not 
because it is necessarily the most radical, but because 
I have examined it the more closely, I believe that 
Hitler’s argument runs as follows: 
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(1) As success in another war will mainly depend 
upon rapidity of action, therefore mobilisation must 
be cut down to a minimum, and the minimum is to 
be ready in every detail with one’s foot on the start- 
ing line when the pistol is fired. Therefore the State 
must be established on a war footing; consequently 
war is no longer a continuation of political com- 
merce; instead peace-politics are a continuation of 
war by other means. Thus has Clausewitz been 
rationalised and brought to his ultimate conclusion. 

. (2) As in such a war it is the civil will and not 
the military body which is to be first struck, and as 
no one is certain who will strike first, the will and 
nerves of the nation must be secured against surprise 
attack, so that the nation may be in a position to 
withstand the shock of the first blow. Consequently 
the entire nation must be disciplined in order to 
provide a stable moral base for offensive action. This 
discipline is the moral foundation of the War State. 

(3) As no one can say how long the war will last, 
it is essential that the nation should be able to live 
on its own fat. In other words: it must be sclf- 
contained and self-sufficient. Therefore agriculture 
and manufacture must be in a position to withstand 
a blockade; therefore the food supplies and indus- 
tries must be organised on a war footing and 
national sufficiency hold precedence over inter- 
national trade. This sufficiency is the economic 
foundation of the War State. 

(4) As in these circumstances, to all intents and 
purposes, the army becomes the State, and as obvi- 
ously it is impossible to carry out the functions of 
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peace time if during it the whole nation is mobilised 
for war, it logically follows that there must be two 
armies, one absolutely ready for war and the other 
capable of mobilising at short notice. The first is 
the air-army, the second—the land-army. The aim 
of the first is to throw the enemy’s civil population 
into panic, and the purpose of the second is (a) to 
sustain the morale of the nation, (b) form a base 
fot air action, and (¢) occupy the enemy’s country 
as his defence crumbles. 

I have no space here wherein to examine this type 
of war, but what I would like to accentuate is the 
nature of the new idea which is now developing 
behind conscription. It is, that whilst formerly con- 
sctiption was applied in order to increase the strength 
of the fighting masses, now its application is tending 
mote and more towards establishing an internal 
police force which can maintain order and so rein- 
force the morale of the people during air attack. 

Here, then, are two pictures of war, both totali- 
tarian, yet both very different, so different that I will 
now show how difficult will it be for the first to 
compete with the second. To begin with, what we 
see here is not only a clash between two political 
systems, but between two variant military ideas 
emerging from out of them. The first is related to 
space, to quantity and to physical effect; the second 
to time, to quality and to psychological effect. The 
democratic nations, because they maintain their pre- 
war politics, hark back to their pre-war methods. 
But not so the dictatorial nations, because they have 
substituted autocracy for democracy, therefore their 
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method of war is more full-hearted. Whilst the first, 
until recently, wished to restrict the new weapons, 
because, without such restriction, security through 
collective action is almost impossible, the second for 
long now have been working day and night in 
equipping themselves with them. 

The first test of the most powerful of these new 
weapons, namely the aeroplane, took place during 
the Italo-Abyssinian War, and though it was but a 
partial and largely improvised one, the chief point 
of interest in that amazing campaign is not the 
rapidity with which it was won, but, instead, the 
will to win it. Had the Italian Government been 
democratic instead of autocratic, my opinion is that 
there would have been much talking, lobbying and 
conferencing before anything like totalitarian tactics 
were adopted. In fact, following traditional politics, 
they would have been compelled to develop a tradi- 
tional strategy. This would have meant either a long- 
drawn-out war, in which economic sanctions would 
by degrees become effective and would have led to 
the collapse of Italy and the probable Bolshevisation 
of that country; or it would have meant the applica- 
tion of military sanctions, in the form of an embargo 
on oil, which would have led, but more rapidly, to 
similar results. The main lesson, therefore, is that 
had not Mussolini for self-preservation been com- 
pelled to adopt the totalitarian way of waging war, 
he would have lost. 

Though democratic governments may not learn 
this lesson, it is too much to be expected that 
totalitarian nations will not take it to heart. The 
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proof of the pudding is in the eating, and whilst a 
little over a year ago the totalitarian strategy and 
tactics were based almost entirely upon theory, now 
they stand upon fact. Though it may be said that a 
war in Europe, between nations similarly armed, will 
be vety different from a war between a modern army 
and an ill-armed barbaric horde, it should not be 
overlooked that the fullest effect of totalitarian war 
can be attained only when waged against a highly 
civilised country. The reason for this is that its 
leading tactical idea is to strike at the civil will, and 
in such countries only is this will concentrated in 
great targets easily attackable from the air. In fact, 
Abyssinia being so difficult a country to attack by 
this method, the operations waged there accentuate 
and in no way detract from the stupendous power of 
such attacks in Europe. . 

Another point must also be considered, namely, 
that though the Italo-Abyssinian War was opened 
by no declaration, the superiority of Italian weapon 
power was so great that the time to launch the 
totalitarian attack rested entirely with Mussolini. 
When similarly organised European nations are at 
loggerheads, this condition will not hold good. In 
fact, the nearer the belligerents coincide in striking 
power, the more vital does surprise become, so vital 
that a time is approaching when the first blow may 
well be the last. In other words: whilst the war of 
1914-1918 consisted in a series of long-drawn-out 
inconclusive encounters, the next may possibly 
consist of one battle lasting but a few hours. 

In such a war, what place is there for the cumber- 
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some machinery of the League, with its slow-moving 
sanctions and its collective security, unless its ad- 
herents subscribe fully to totalitarian warfare and 
keep great air forces fully mobilised for instantaneous 
action? Even should they agree to do so, which will 
mean years and years of talk, unless they base their 
totalitarian tactics on totalitarian politics, will this 
even secure them unless these peoples are endowed 
with totalitarian discipline? For instance, ina sudden 
war between France and Germany, should Germany 
strike first, what will happen to socialistic France? 
There can be little doubt that whatever her striking 
force may be, she will be swept by panic, a panic 
which will utterly unhinge her Government and, 
therefore, her power to strike back. But when we 
reverse this picture, that is to say, should Germany 
be struck first, on account of the national discipline 
of her people, drilled into military unity through 
radio propaganda, panic, in all probability, will be 
avoided and time gained for her Government wherein 
to act. 

Thus the fundamental fact is: because the national 
will is the target of present-day warfare, therefore 
national discipline is the surest shield in its defence. 
In truth, it is the foundation of all forms of defence 
and attack which may be erected upon it. Truer 
than ever to-day are the words of Lord Bacon: 
“Walled towns, stored arsenals and armouries, goodly 
traces of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
artillery and the like; all this is but a sheep in a lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people 
be stout and warlike. Nay, number itself in armies 
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importeth not much, where the people are of weak 
courage; for, as Virgil saith, ‘J¢ never troubles a wolf 
how many the sheep be’. “Whilst in the old form of 
war it is realised that an army without discipline is 
no more than an armed rabble, in the new it is 
realised that this discipline must be extended to the 
nation as a whole, that is in its totality. Where it 
seems to me that the democratic Powers have gone 
astray in their attempts to establish world peace, is 
that they have looked upon collective security as an 
economic problem and as a problem of force, when, 
in fact, it is at bottom a moral problem anda problem 
of discipline. Instead of anathematising they should 
learn from their totalitarian opponents; for though 
their system of politics appears outwardly to be the 
apotheosis of force, within it palpitates a new 
spirituality—the control of human instincts and their 
guidance under will to assume disciplined form. It 
is this lack of discipline, of being able to control 
emotionalism, which throughout history has ren- 
dered democracies so self-explosive. 

With a disciplined nation it is as easy to hold war 
in leash as to launch it, which is most certainly not 
so in the case of an undisciplined one. Turning to 
the German Army, history will tell us that it has 
always been a formidable instrument of war. It was 
so in the days of Frederick the Great; under Bliicher, 
under Moltke and under Hindenburg; yet probably 
the period in which it proved itself to be most 
effective was during the reign of Frederick William I 
(1713-1740) throughout which it fought no wats, 
yet gained many bloodless victories by making faces 
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—the grimaces of the King’s six-foot-six and highly 
disciplined grenadiers. The lesson here surely is this: 
that armies, like certain insects, are frequently more 
formidable in aspect than in action. When, not so 
long ago, Chinese soldiers dressed themselves up as 
dragons and monstets, capering and gurgling before 
their enemy, were they not in fact consummate 
artists of war? And though lacquer-armour and 
demon head-dresses are now out of fashion, we shall 
fall into a sorry error if we suppose that the potency 
of such attacks is dead. Only a year back, during the 
initial stage of the Italo-Abyssinian War, I was left 
in no doubt that military demonstrations can be even 
more effective than battles. Also that, had it not 
been for the silliness of the League and its supporters, 
who will think of war from every angle except that 
of the pea-and-thimble trick, that war would have 
been won to the complete satisfaction of the late 
Marshal Saxe; in other words, in a bloodless way. 
Now the little I have seen of Hitler and the many 
things I have heard about him have convinced me 
of two things: First, he does not want war, and 
secondly, should war come, he does not, as I have 
already mentioned, want it to be of the 1914-1918 
type. He knows what war means and what a moral 
strain it throws upon the masses of the people, and 
that the little good that may come out of it is over- 
shadowed by the hideous countenance of Bolshev- 
ism, which is not a system, but the moral decay of 
all systems—chaos. He realises the power of science 
as applied to war and the panic-power of aircraft. 
He has said himself, and he is profoundly honest: 
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“If I were going to attack an opponent... I should 
not negotiate for months beforehand . . . but—as 
I have always done throughout my life—I should 
suddenly, like a flash of lightning in the night, hurl 
myself upon the enemy.” And why not? Do not 
all armies prepare to mobilise as rapidly as possible, 
and is not the most tapid way of all to be ready with 
one’s foot on the starting line? Yet that he wants 
to launch such an dttack I do not believe, for my 
opinion is that this is the last thing he wants to do, 
and it is for this very reason that all his preparations 
are now being made. He realises, so I think, better 
than all other statesmen that the Western world is 
to-day at wat, as it has been ever since November 11, 
1918. His object is, therefore, not to launch active 
attacks, but to cash in on every crisis by what may 
be called a “passive” attack; in other words, when- 
ever a crisis arises and the democratic nations are 
thrown into paroxysms of emotionalism, to make so 
warlike a grimace that he will deflate them and gain 
what he is seeking without firing a shot. Such I be- 
live to be the “diplomacy” of the War State, a 
diplomacy which is likely to prove overwhelming so 
. long as the faces we are able to make are of the old 
papier-maché kind. 


PART II 
THE MATERIAL 


Chapter IV 
CONTROL 


From what I have now written of the atchitects 
Muddle and Method, it will, I think, be realised by 
even the most fervent democrat that, though the 
conditions which confront Continental nations are 
very different from those which face us, there can be 
no doubt whatsoever that the systems of defence 
they are in the process of establishing are likely to 
prove far more effective than our own. The reason 
is, as I have attempted to explain, that the war shat- 
tered an epoch, that out of it emerged four great 
directing lessons, and that whilst the reborn nations, 
Germany, Italy, the U.S.S.R. and others, seized upon 
them as the pillars of their peace organisation, we 
set them aside, and not only returned to our before- 
war system but muddled it by linking ourselves to 
the League of Nations—a political swamp with no 
realistic bottom. In a way we realise this, hence the 
contradictions in our defence policy. We disarm and 
we tearm, we leave functions as they ate and periodi- 
cally change names. Immediately after the war the 
necessity of a Ministry of Defence was discussed, 
then it was turned down because it was considered 
impossible for one man to control such an instru- 
ment; yet to-day we have one man without a Ministry 
to support him attempting, or rather pretending to 
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control supply and to co-ordinate at the same time. 
The result has been, as Mr. Lees-Smith said in the 
Commons, that “he keeps his present comfortable 
and secure position only because he has not taken 
any decisions which are resented by any of the 
defence departments”. In other words, all is to go 
on in the present as it has in the past; that is to say— 
the muddle is to continue. What neither he nor the 
Government can see, ot perhaps refuse to see, is that 
as war is becoming daily more industrialised, more 
technical, its management must increasingly be 
brought to coincide with that of a great business. 
Whilst formerly the defence forces of a nation were 
looked upon as an insurance against war risks, as 
something the people paid for yet took little interest 
in, to-day the nation itself has become the instrument 
of its own security, its defence forces representing 
but its cutting edge. Defence is no longer an insur- 
ance against possible loss, but the instrument of 
national self-preservation; therefore its power can 
no longer be sought only in bands of armed and 
disciplined men, for it includes the entire potentials 
of a country, that is every national energy, physical, 
moral and intellectual, which can be brought into 
Operation during war. 

Accepting this fact as the inevitable consequence 
of the industrial age in which we live, it stands to 
reason, if the change-over from peace to war condi- 
tions is to be rapid and smooth-running, that long 
before the climax occurs a nation must be scientific- 
ally organised and morally prepared for the change- 
over. 
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As this is so, and as in the circumstances which 
sutround us it cannot be otherwise, there are six 
conditions which are essential, namely: 

(1) That the Government is strategically-minded 
and is in possession of well-considered plans of 
action. 

(2) That the people are psychologically prepared 
for the change-over and are endowed with a will 
to win. 

(3) That every adult man and woman is acquainted 
with the part they will have to play in war and is 
prepared to play it. 

(4) That all industries are in a position of readiness 
to change over from a peace to a war footing in the 
shortest possible time. 

(5) That the nation is self-contained, anyhow for 
a long period, in food, raw materials and warlike 
stores. 

(6) That the defence forces of the nation, like fire 
brigades, are in immediate readiness for action. 

Here are six requirements which are being catered 
for in Germany and the U.S.S.R., and to a lesser . 
extent in France, Italy and Japan. Yet with us it is 
otherwise, for not only have we no vision of the 
changing world, looking upon the present turmoil 
as a passing sickness which one day will disappear, 
but we fail to realise that our Empire defence 
problem is far more complex than it was in 1914, 
and that, therefore, it will take longer to solve. 

Turning to this Empire, what do we see? That, 
unlike its position in before-war days, it can no 
longer be compared to one great partnership, but 
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instead to a number which may be arranged in two 
groups, namely: (1) Great Britain, India and the 
Crown Colonies, and (2) the Dominions. The first 
is controlled directly or indirectly by the British 
Parliament at Westminster, and the second by in- 
dividual Parliaments of which there are five, those 
of Australia, Canada, Ireland, New Zealand and 
South Africa. The one represents a chain-store 
system, the other entirely separate businesses, linked 
solely by voluntary affiliation. Therefore, though it 
is possible to establish a united management for the 
first, without voluntary agreement it is not possible 
to do so for the two groups combined. Yet for peace 
and war, which the totalitarian philosophy renders 
inseparable, it is vital to the existence of the whole 
that it should work together. Therefore it is im- 
perative that an organ of co-operation, if not of 
direction, be created; for as Mr. Robert Stokes says 
in his New Imperial Ideals: “The Empire needs 
institutions, and without them it cannot survive.” 
And again: “In short, the Empire must co-operate 
or collapse, but it can only co-operate through 
institutions. Where is it to get them?” 

To-day, except for the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, not a single such institution exists, for the 
Imperial Conference possesses not so much as a 
permanent secretariat, and the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence is only imperial in name. As far back 
as 1907, Lord Haldane, realising the weakness of our 
whole defence system, emphasised the vital import- 
ance of transforming the recently created General 
Staff into an advisory imperial organ which could 
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think out the defence problems of the Empire as a 
whole. Nothing, however, came of this proposal, 
except that, in 1909, a Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff was appointed. This “reform” was but a 
change in name, for this officer was neither an imperial 
representative, nor did he control a General Staff, 
but merely the Operations Branch of the Staff, for 
this in fact was all that the 1904 reform had created. 

Now it is obvious, if this Staff is to becomea truly 
imperial one, that the officers serving on it must be 
specially selected, and should in no case include the 
heads of the Navy, Army and Air Force, either of 
Great Britain or of the Dominions. These chiefs 
have their own separate duties, which are in nature 
executive; their duty is to do and not to advise. Also 
it is obvious that, under the conditions in which 
modern war is waged, such a Staff cannot be divorced 
from questions of foreign policy, economics, finance, 
etc., and that, as it cannot operate under the Imperial 
Conference, which is not a permanent institution, 
or under the Committee of Imperial Defence, which 
is not an imperial organ, some new instrument, as 
suggested by Lord Haldane in the Report of the 
Machinery of Government Committee, will have to 
be created. In fact, what he suggested was the 
creation of a permanent piece of machinery capable 
of accumulating information on a// questions which 
affect the Empire, and which, after sifting the in- 
formation and reviewing it, could advise the Home 
and Dominion Governments as to the policy each 
should adopt in order to meet the various require- 
ments of the Empire. 
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In other words, such a Council, with the King as 
President, would form a great Bureau of Informa- 
tion, a centre where all factors influencing the grand 
strategy of peace and of war could be sorted out, 
valued and issued to the various Governments. Yet 
it may be said: How can this purely advisory organ 
bind the parts of the Empire into a single whole? 
And the answer is that it can only do so by creating 
an intelligent imperial public opinion through the 
information it disseminates, and through the advice 
which it tends. Unlike the League of Nations, it 
would be backed by no sanctions, financial, economic 
or military. It would draw its strength entirely from 
the public opinion it creates, not through force or 
compulsion, but by broadcasting truth. 

If what I have written is right, then it follows that 
this Council can in no conceivable manner be purely 
a Defence Council, for to-day war cannot be separated 
from economics, law, finance, international relation- 
ships and world affairs. Its organisation must, 
therefore, be multiform, for modern wars affect 
every department of state and every individual in 
the nation waging them. Consequently I am of 
opinion that under it should be established four 
great Departments of Empire, namely: 

(1) The Department of Imperial Culture, to study 
imperial psychology, health, local opinion,education, 
history, literature and art. 

(2) The Department of Imperial Economics, to study 
imperial resources, finance, trade, tariffs, science, 
industry, agriculture and emigration. 

(3) The Department of Imperial Politics, to study 
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law and order, national and imperial administration, 
international relationships and foreign policy. 

(4) The Department of Imperial Defence, or the Im- 
perial General Staff, to study the grand sttategy of 
the Empire. 

In order to establish a close co-operation between 
these four great departments of the Imperial Council, 
there must be a secretariat common to the whole, 
which will watch the circulation of papers and see 
that they are promptly distributed. Normally each 
subject of importance should be dealt with as follows: 
First it should be submitted to the Cultural Depart- 
ment, which will attune the question to imperial 
psychology; next it should be passed to the Economic 
Department, which will cost its value in terms of 
resources; then it should be examined and dealt with 
by the Political Department, which will shape it to 
fit policy; lastly it should be forwarded to the 
Department of Imperial Defence, which, within the 
limits defined by the three former Departments, will 
stablise the problem by rendering it secure. 

This, I maintain is a rational and commonsense 
procedure. The question is first considered as a 
human question, secondly as an economic, thirdly as 
a political, and fourthly as a military question, from 
the point of view of the whole Empire, and not 
solely from that of Great Britain or any one of the 
Dominions. 

Given an Imperial Council instead of an Imperial 
‘Conference, that is to say a thinking and not a talking 
organ, so far as defence is concerned, the next prob- 
lem is to establish national machinery which will 
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convert thought into action. And as this action will 
take three fighting forms, fighting on land, at sea 
and in the air, it is essential that one national organ 
should control the three Services and plot and plan 
for them as one force. 

Though this has always been necessary, thirty 
years ago it was far less apparent than it is so to-day, 
because at that time there existed but two fighting 
forces, namely, the Navy and Army, and co-opera- 
tion between them was simple enough: the first 
protected the transportation of the second, and the 
second protected the bases of the first. But directly 
a third arm, the Royal Air Force, was added, the 
problem of co-operation became intricate in the 
extreme; for though this force can fight as a separate 
atm, just as the Navy and the Army used to do, it 
can also directly co-operate with these two Services; 
in fact, neither can be considered an effective Service 
without its aid. Here is presented to us a new and 
complex strategical problem, and if we do not solve 
it, we shall have three strategical conceptions of the 
next war instead of one. We shall have three policies, 
three plans and one immense bill to pay, because 
they are unlikely to coincide. 

To render confusion wotse confounded, instead 
of each Service being controlled by an executive 
head, that is by a Commandetr-in-Chief, each is 
governed by a Council or Board, and none has a 
true General Staff, a body of men which co-ordinates 
the work of all the branches of the Staff. Each of 
these Councils is presided over by a civilian Secretary 
of State, who relies on the advice of either the First 
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Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff or 
the Chief of the Air Staff; these three officers being 
not the heads of the Services to which they belong, 
but metely members of a Council or Board, each 
member of which has equal powets to support or 
reject any question placed before the Council. Worse 
still, as each member, instead of being an independent 
director is a departmental head, when a question 
affecting a Service as a whole is discussed, each is 
apt to look upon it from a purely departmental point 
of view. The result is that a clear-cut decision is 
seldom possible, and when a decision is arrived at it 
is nearly always a half measure. 

Turning from these three Councils to the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, what do we find? As 
this Committee possesses no expert knowledge, it 
refers all defence questions to the Chief of Staff Sub- 
Committee, and as the members of this Committee 
are departmental managers, they depend for advice 
upon the three Service Ministries they represent. As 
these Ministries of necessity examine each question 
from their own points of view, this sub-Committee 
has frequently to deal with three contradictory 
answers. Questions of a combined nature are, there- 
fore, either shelved or they meander on through 
interminable discussions until a compromise is 
arrived at which pleases no one. 

This hopelessly inefficient state of affairs has been 
for long recognised. Immediately after the war the 
Geddes Committee suggested the creation of a 
Ministry of Defence, and from then on, inside 
Parliament and out, this solution has been com- 
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pletely confused by looking upon this Ministry as 
an administrative instead of a strategical instrument. 
It is indeed strange that, between then and to-day, 
scarcely a statesman or politician has troubled to 
understand that the problem is one of direction and 
not of amalgamation or administration. 

This was the mistake made in 1923 by the Salisbury 
Committee (Cmd. 2029) which was assembled to 
enquire into the question of inter-Service co-ordina- 
tion. Most unfortunately it was profoundly misled 
by the evidence of Sir William Robertson, which is 
worth quoting, and more especially so with reference 
to a memorandum he placed before Lord Kitchener 
in 1915. In it he wrote: “There should be a supreme 
directing authority whose function is to formulate 
policy, decide on the theatres in which military 
operations are to be conducted, and determine the 
relative importance of these theatres. This authority 
must also exercise a general supervision over the 
conduct of the war, and must select men who are to 
execute the policy on which it has decided. Its con- 
stitution must be such that it is able to come to 
quick decisions, and therefore as regards the conduct 
of the wat it must be absolute.” Yet in 1923 what 
did he say? The very opposite, for his evidence was 
as follows: 

“The formation of a combined Imperial General 
Staff, consisting of Military, Naval and Air Force 
officers, working under a Chief (a soldier, or sailor, 
or airman) responsible to the Government, or to a 
Minister of Defence, for working out plans of 
operations on land, on sea, and in the air, and, 
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according to some, endowed with ‘financial and 
strategical powers’ is even more fantastical as well 
as dreadfully mischievous. An important corner- 
stone in military organisation is that he who makes 
a plan ought to be responsible for its execution and 
stake his reputation upon it. Consequently, the 
Chief of this proposed combined Staff must draft and 
issue the orders of the Government to all the 
Generals and Admirals and Air Officers entrusted 
with the control of the armies, the fleets and the air 
forces. The confusion that would arise in the three 
War Departments and at the fronts if any such ill- 
considered system as this were adopted is quite 
inconceivable. Further, this Staff would directly 
interpose between the three Chiefs of Staff and the 
Cabinet, and there could be no more pernicious 
system than that.” 

The confusion was in Sit William Robertson’s 
own mind, and not only did he confuse the Salisbury 
Committee but the whole issue. When it was raised 
again in the House of Lords on June 16, 1926, the 
idea of a Ministry of Defence was roundly con- 
demned by Lord Balfour, Lord Haldane and Lord 
Cavan. According to Lord Thomson, a Minister of 
Defence “would have to possess the patience of Job, 
the impartial judgment of a Solomon, the mental 
equipment of a Francis Bacon, and the patient 
organising power of a Cardwell”; finally, “he would 
become a kind of Buddha, a profoundly pessimistic 
person ‘taking the middle path’.” Yet, strange as it 
may seem, ten years later, as I have shown, all these 
heavy arguments were set aside and a super-man was 
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discovered who, without Ministry or Staff, was con- 
sidered Olympic enough in his intelligence and 
Herculean enough in his energy not only to co- 
ordinate the three Services but also to supply them. 

To descend from mythology to humble fact, the 
solution to the problem of co-ordination and control 
is not a difficult one to solve, directly strategy is 
divorced from administration; for then the duties of 
a Ministry of Defence are: 

(1) To assist the Government in arriving at a 
defence policy. 

(2) To convert this policy into a general plan of 
action and to forward this plan to the three Service 
Ministries. 

(3) To estimate the cost of carrying out the plan, 
and to apportion money and means to the Service 
Ministries accordingly. 

These duties entail the establishment of three 
departments: a Political Department; a Defence 
Department, and a Finance Department. The second 
I will call the Great General Staff. The Political 
Department should deal with all questions of policy. 
The G.G.S. should equate this policy with strategical 
requirements, and the Finance Department should 
cost this equation. When a plan has been evolved, 
the Defence Minister should forward it to the three 
Service Ministries for action. 

The G.G.S. is firstly a grand-strategical organ, it 
must think for the present and the future, not only 
in terms of strategy, but also in those of supply and 
man-power. It must also plan as well as think; 
therefore, secondly, it is a strategical organ. And in 
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otder to plan it must possess a highly organised 
Intelligence Depattment, a Dominions’ Department 
to keep it in close touch with the Imperial Council 
and Dominions, and a Liaison Department to keep 
it in contact with the three Services. Graphically its 
organisation may be shown as follows: 


DEFENCE MINISTER 
‘ AND SECRETARIAT 


| | | 
Political Dept. Defence Dept. Finance Dept. 


Related to G.G.S. Related to 
Foreign Office. Treasury. 

Supply Dept. Plans Dept. Man-Power Dept. 
Related to Ministry Related to Home 
of Munitions. ~ Office. 

Intelligence Dept. Liaison Dept. Dominions Dept. 
Related to Ministry Related to Dominions 
of Information. and Colonial Offices 


To turn now to its work: the Defence Minister is 
the spokesman of defence policy within the Govern- 
ment. He is not only a member of the Cabinet, but 
also the link between the Government and the 
organisation which can create a war policy, namely 
the G.G.S. This staff in its turn can accomplish 
nothing of importance unless it is in closest touch 
with the political views of the Government—their 
home, imperial and foreign policy. The Political 


1 New Ministries, 
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Department can supply the G.G.S. with these views, 
and check the policy of this Staff should it infringe 
them. The Finance Department not only allots the 
defence estimates of the Services, but costs the 
policy of the G.G.S. and audits the accounts of the 
three Services. 

The Department of the G.G.S. must, pre-eminent- 
ly, be a thinking department. It should be divorced 
from all routine work and must be able not only to 
elaborate a defence policy which will fit existing 
conditions, but closely examine their tendencies and 
trace their probable development in the future. It 
must also shape its policy to fit political requirements 
and financial means. 

Having decided upon a policy hypothetically, the 
Department of the G.G.S. will pass it to the Plans 
Department, whose duty it is to convert the idea 
into a concrete scheme or plan. Policy is equated 
with supply in all its forms and with man-power, 
and is shaped according to the information supplied 
by the Intelligence and Dominions Departments. 
This done, the plan is submitted to the Department 
of the G.G.S. to be scrutinised from the point of 
view of policy, and to the Political and Finance 
Departments to be examined from their respective 
points of view. When these three Departments are 
in agreement, it is submitted in its final form to the 
Defence Minister for Government approval. This 
obtained, it is issued to the three Services for action, 
and this action is closely watched by the Liaison 
Department, to see not only that the plan decided 
upon is carried out, but also to ascertain whether 
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the Services can carry it out, and if not to suggest 
where and how the plan should be modified. 

Thus we obtain in a Strategical Ministry of Defence 
a living, directing and controlling organ—a veritable 
wart brain. This brain not only endows the Services 
with dynamic force rendering them flexible to change 

‘of surroundings, but it will also do all in its power 
to foresee eventual changes and shape policy ahead. 
Outside formulating a general plan and seeing that 
this plan is carried out, the Ministry of Defence will 
not interfere with the internal organisation, admini- 
stration and tactics of the Services, unless it is clearly 
apparent that their nature prohibits the execution of 
the plan, when changes will be referred to the 
Government for decision. 

On comparing the existing system of control to 
the one I have now outlined, what do we see? That 
the old is planless and that the new is methodically 
organised. Further, that the present system grew 
out of a series of emergency measures following the 
grotesque muddle of the South African War; a 
system which completely broke down during the 
World War, and which had to be replaced by the 
Imperial War Cabinet which was a dictatorial organ ~ 
of control. Though a full-blooded authoritarian 
system is no doubt the most effective in war, as the 
Empire is a union of free nations, I realise that no 
dictatorship is possible unless it be voluntarily agreed 
to by the Dominions and ourselves. Therefore it 
follows that the supreme organ of Empire direction 
must in nature be advisory. Nevertheless it should 
be so organised that it is ‘a dictatorship in com- 
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mission”; that is to say, an instrument which, when 
the Empire is faced by war, can by an act of imperial 
will become the directive and grand-strategical brain 
of its defence. 

I am of opinion that the Imperial Council I have 
suggested fulfils this double purpose; for whilst in 
peace time it is an advisory organ, in war time, with- 
out change of constitution, it can becomea dictatorial 
one. Not an organ which dictates to the free nations 
of the Empire, but an instrument by means of which 
these free nations dictate to their common enemies. 
When this change-over takes place the Department 
of Imperial Defence, a true Imperial General Staff, 
assumes control of the war, and compared to the 
existing Committee of Imperial Defence, the differ- 
ences are as follows: 


Imperial General Staff Committee of Imperial Defence 
(1) A permanent organisation (1) A fortuitous gathering 
(2) Continuity of policy (2) No continuity of policy 


(3) Possesses expert knowledge (3) Calls for expert advice 

(4) Dominions an integral part (4) Dominions not represent- 
ed 

(5) Responsible to the Empire. (5) Responsible to the Prime 
Minister. 


Next, turning to each Home Government, here 
authority can be as absolute as the people wish. 
To-day, as I have shown, little more than “anarchy 
in action” exists. With the establishment of a series 
of Ministries of Defence, and most of the Dominions 
already possess such in one form or another, then 
the Great General Staff can: 

(1) Study the national psychology, assess the na- 
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tional resources, and keep in touch with the progress 
‘of science and industry. 

(2) Study the imperial policy of the Imperial 
Council and the foreign and home policy of the 
Government. 

(3) Consider the naval, military and air force 
policy which will secure (2) without crippling (1). 

(4) Work out a strategical plan of action and allot 
sums of money to the Services to meet the cost of 
the plan. 

(5) Watch the development of the plan and amend 
the policy should the plan prove defective. 

The detailed working out of the plans must, as I 
have said, be left to the Services. There is no 
question of administrative interference or of com- 
bining the Staffs of the three Services into one Staff, 
or even the three General Staffs into one Amalga- 
mated General Staff; for the G.G.S. here visualised 
is as distinct from all these organisations as a board 
of directors is from the managerial staff of a com- 
mercial business. 

Finally, looking back on the whole organisation 
proposed, we arrive at the following picture: 

(1) The Imperial Council views the Empire as a 
whole and its relationship to the world; collects all 
possible information, works out a policy and sub- 
mits it as advice to the Home and Dominion 
Governments. 

(2) The various Governments reject, or accept, or 
amend this policy so far as it concerns them individu- 
ally, and pass it in bulk to their various ministries 
for action. 
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(3) The Ministries of Defence work out a defence 
plan based on this policy and forward this plan to 
their three Services for action. 

(4) The three Service Ministries work out the 
detail of those sections of the plan which refer to 
their respective Services, and through their General 
Staffs issue instructions and orders to the Staff and 
the Commands. 

Such, I maintain, is co-ordination, a need seen by 
Sir William Robertson during the World War, but 
lost sight of by him immediately after its conclusion. 
What apparently he could not see was that when war 
was a simple clash of armed forces, he who is 
responsible for the execution of a plan of war should 
formulate it; but that to-day war is far too complex 
for any one man to handle. Plans have to be made 
years beforehand, so that their demands may be 
prepared for, and, normally speaking, execution will 
depend more upon preparation than individual 
generalship. What he recommended was already 
growing obsolete in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, to-day it is completely so: it was this change 
which he could not see. 


Chapter V 


SUPPLY 


Havin in the last chapter examined the fundamental 
problem of control, which must precede all other 
problems, in this and the next chapters I will turn 
to the elements upon which all plans must be built, 
namely supply, man-power, discipline and arma- 
ments, or put otherwise—material, human psycho- 
logical and tactical requirements. There are of course 
others, but these four are paramount in_ their 
importance. 

First, it must be realised that in war-time there is 
a definite relationship between the fighting forces 
and the people, the duty of the former being to 
compel the enemy by force of arms to accept the 
policy of their Government, and to protect the 
territories, possessions and lives of the people to 
which they belong; and the duty of the latter being 
to supply their fighting forces with food, munitions 
and men, and to support the Government and endow 
it with a will to win. At once it will be seen that 
these last two duties form the base of action of the 
first two, and therefore constitute the foundations 
of strategy. Further, that in its simplest form the 
first may be reduced to feeding, manufacturing and 
recruiting, that is also the obtaining of food, raw 
materials and men. During the World War, as we 
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all know, lack of food nearly brought us to our 
knees, and the difficulty in feeding the nation not 
only restricted the output of munitions, but detri- 
mentally influenced our strategy; for it was the 
German submarine threat which was the direct cause 
of the disastrous battle of Passchendaele. 

Now there can be no question that were we a 
completely self-contained country, by which I mean 
—could we depend for everything upon our internal 
resources, then the firmest possible foundations 
would be laid to our strategy; consequently it follows 
that, the nearer we can approach to this ideal, the 
greater will be the liberty of action which our 
strategy will be endowed with. Yet, as it happens, 
though we, as an Empire, are potentially by far the 
richest group of nations in the world, actually, as a 
country, we are the least self-contained. In fact, we 
are to-day wotse off in this respect than we were 
during the World War, not only because we grow 


_ less food at home, but because oil has replaced coal 


as the main war motive power. Further still, now 
that attack by aircraft has been added to attack by 
submarine, the power of blockade has been at least 
doubled. 

With these preliminary remarks in mind, I will 
turn to the problem of “Supply Defence”, and 
examine, under the general headings of home supply 
and foreign supply, what is at present being at- 
tempted. Obviously the first should in the main 
include food and the second raw materials. Obvi- 
ously also, if we can solve the first, we shall in part 
also solve the protective problem of the second; for 
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the more we can live on our own resources the more 
ships will be freed for traffic in raw materials. 

As tegards the first, the situation is chaotic. 
Though recently a new sub-department of the Board 
of Trade, known as the Food Defence Plans Depart- 
ment, has been created, we find that the supply of 
food and cattle fodder (which is human food in its 
first stage) instead of being controlled by one 
department is dealt with by several. Also that the 
solution to this problem is being looked for in the 
importing and storage of food rather than in its home 
production. For instance, in the summer of 1936, 
Lord Hailsham informed the House of Lords that, 
in the event of war, plans existed for the expansion 
of agriculture, which once again points to the kind 
of war the Government is considering; for during 
the World War it took shree_ years before any real 
expansion was effected. As regards storage, Mr. 
Herbert Matthews, in a letter in the Daily Telegraph 
of December 5, 1936, has pointed out that: “Storage 
in elevators must involve considerable cost, which 
will be entirely unproductive”, whilst “Increased 
home production means increased new wealth from 
the soil.” 

As regards the second, which resolves itself into 
the protection of shipping, this problem is now 
being considered by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence; but, so far as can be gathered, far more 
from the naval than the port point of view. The 
Navy says that convoys in another war are unlikely 
to be attacked by aircraft because of the strength of 
the air defences their escorts will be able to develop. 
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But surely this is to view the entire problem from 
the wrong angle; the right one being not the ships 
at sea, but their ports of destination. As in practically 
every case these ports can be more easily attacked 
than the convoys themselves, and, further still, as 
convoys will offer a more concentrated air target 
when they approach and enter them, why then 
should an enemy seek to attack them at sea? Again, 
the suggestion that ships should enter or leave a 
port during hours of darkness is not really a practical 
one, not only because night will more often than not 
favour an enemy attack on the port itself, but be- 
cause in most ports traffic will become hazardous, 
as all lights will have to be extinguished as well as 
the lights of lighthouses and lightships. The truth 
would appear to be that the immensity of this 
problem is but faintly realised. First of all, even 
during peace time over a million tons of supplies, 
weekly, enter the ports of the United Kingdom, no 
less than a third being discharged in the London 
docks. Secondly, all our ports are within striking 
distance of the Continent; the distance to Aberdeen 
is 420 miles, to Newcastle 330, to Hull 250, to 
London 100, to Plymouth 120, to Southampton 80, 
and, on the west coast, to Glasgow 450, to Liverpool 
270, to Bristo] 140, and to Cardiff 150. The fact is, 
naval power cannot solve this problem, for it is one 
which, if it is to be solved at all, demands the co- 
operation of all three Services, and it is this co- 
operation which is at present lacking, because there 
is no unity in command. 

When the immensity of the problem of supply is 
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realised, it stands to reason that no creation of sub- 
departments or musings by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence can atrive at a satisfactory solution. 
Fundamental changes are necessary, not only in our 
present system of government by departments but 
in our home, imperial and foreign policies; for all 
three profoundly influence this problem. As regards 
the first, its foundation is an increase in self-suffici- 
ency, more especially as regards food. Therefore our 
first consideration should be that there can be no 
returning to 1914; our foreign trade is dwindling 
and most certainly will continue to do so, and all 
attempts to resuscitate it will but precipitate our 
doom. Our second consideration should be the 
realisation that the vulnerability of our trade routes 
bears a direct relationship to our ability to provision 
ourselves at home. By resuscitating agriculture— 
and it has been calculated that we can grow 
£200,000,000 worth of foods which we now import 
—not only shall we reduce the vulnerability of our sea 
communications, but we shall simultaneously create 
markets for home industries which will go far to 
make good our losses in foreign trade. In brief, what 
is proposed here is the placing of the welfare of the 
nation above the profit-making of the City of 
London; in other words, the “de-usurisation” of our 
home policy, so that we may become more self- 
sustaining and more contented socially; fot the 
te-establishment of agriculture is the only certain 
and permanent means of absorbing our unemployed. 

To extend this economic foundation so that it may 
rest upon a world-wide footing, we must turn to 
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imperial policy, and by consolidating the Empire 
convert the whole into a self-contained group of 
nations, and therefore one which can thrive in- 
dependently of Continental shocks. Seeing how far 
disruption has run its course, this may seem an 
impossible task, and it certainly will prove itself to 
be so as long as we assume that no imperial problem 
can be solved except by inter-imperial unanimity. 
As there is no time for agreement through argument, 
we should forthwith set to and consolidate what we 
still possess, namely the home country and our four 
great colonial empires—West Africa, East Africa, 
India and Malaya, bringing them into one great 
Zollverein. Once this is done, there can be little 
doubt that, from an economic point of view, the 
magnetic force created will be so great, that the self- 
governing Dominions will be drawn in; for, obvi- 
ously, it will be to their advantage to join such a 
union. 

Once having established an economic foundation 
to our home and imperial policies, we shall possess 
a sure footing from which we can turn to foreign 
policy. Here a ready-made framework exists in our 
imperial communications, the axis of which stretches 
from New Zealand to Vancouver Island, traversing 
the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic. 

What potential enemies threaten this line? In the 
east—Japan; in the west—the U.S.A., and in the 
centre—the Mediterranean group, of which Italy and 
France are the predominant Powers. As regards the 
first, we can at least gain time, if not complete im- 
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munity from attack, by agreeing to the Japanese 
having a free hand in notthern China, which so far, 
though we cannot prevent it, we have refused to do. 
As to the second, though this action may annoy the 
Americans, such friction as may arise will certainly 
not lead to war; for the simple and obvious reason 
that of all nations in the world the U.S.A. has the 
least to gain from war; also she is strategically so 
placed that, except for a naval guerre de course in the 
Atlantic or Pacific, single-handed she is incapable of 
waging one. 

When, however, we tutn to the Mediterranean 
group we are confronted by an exceedingly complex 
problem, because the security of the central link in 
the axis of our communications depends not only 
on the good will of the Powers which fringe the 
Mediterranean, but also upon the policy of these 
Powers towards those with which their land frontiers 
coincide. To begin with, it is obvious that friendship 
with Italy is essential, because by air power alone 
she commands the central Mediterranean. Also it is 
obvious that France will not side with us in a war 
against Italy so long as she herself is threatened by 
Germany, and, further still, she has nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by going to war with us. 
Therefore, we may rule France out of our strategic 
calculations, and, having done so, the problem at 
once centres round Germany, who directly is not 
concerned with the Mediterranean. Her problem is 
the old one of a war on two fronts, really three, since 
Czechoslovakia is an ally of France and the U.S.S.R., 
and she realises that the U.S.S.R. will not attack her 
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unless supported by France, and that France will not 
support the U.S.S.R. unless she in turn is supported 
by us. Hence the reason for her seeking our friend- 
ship. 

The question now arises, is it strategically sound 
to encourage this self-interested friendly feeling? My 
answer is “yes”, because, when coupled with a 
friendly Italy, a strategic fence is established across 
the centre of Europe, a fence which separates the 
U.S.S.R. from France and so renders impossible the 
encirclement of Germany, which to-day is the main 
menace to peace. What however will Germany do 
once she is freed from this embarrassment? Will she 
attack France or the U.S.S.R.? Before answering 
this question, let us ask ourselves another: What has 
she to gain from either of these attacks? On France, 
nothing except to bring us in against her; because 
strategically we cannot tolerate an extension of 
Germany westwards. An attack on the U.S.S.R. is 
no great concern of ours, for that country has never 
ceased to attack us by means of her subversive 
propaganda and more especially so in India, where 
the Congress Party is virtually under her thumb. 
Yet, here again, what profit would such a war bring 
to Germany? Possibly the recovery of the Danzig 
Corridor, in compensation for which Poland would 
receive an outlet on the Black Sea. But is this a 
sufficient reason for so uncertain an undertaking? I 
do not think so; what then is she after? Surely, first 
the customs union with Austria, and later on similar 
unions with Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Rou- 
mania. In short, the economic reconstruction of the 
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Holy Roman Empire under her leadership, which at 
the worst will anyhow mean peace in the Balkans. 
Finally, should this accretion of power be effected, 
will not it mean that Germany will set out to secure 
hegemony over Europe? I do not think so, because 
by then the U.S.S.R. is likely to -be far more powerful 
than she is to-day. In any case our strategical problem 
is not to prevent a hypothetical German hegemony 
in the year 2000, but a world war during the next 
six or seven years; for, if we can accomplish this, we 
may by then be in a position to delay it indefinitely. 
Therefore I am of opinion that our foreign policy 
should be based on the following factors: the dis- 
traction of Japan from Australia, New Zealand and 
the Indian Ocean; the most friendly relationship 
possible with the U.S.A., compatible with the free- 
dom of action of Japan in northern China; a firm 
friendship with Italy and Germany extending to 
Spain, so long as that country does not become 
Bolshevik; a definite agreement with France to 
support her if attacked by Germany, and with 
Germany should she be attacked by France and the 
U.S.S.R. conjointly. Finally, as regards this last- 
mentioned country our policy should be to maintain 
a frigid neutrality in the event of a war with Germany 
in which France is not concerned. On such founda- 
tions a definite foreign policy can be evolved, and 
as its aim is the maintenance of peace, under its 
protection a sound home and imperial policy can be 
developed, and time gained wherein to set our Supply 
Defence upon a firm economic foundation. From 
this I think it will be seen how Lilliputian are the 
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steps we are taking to secure our self-sufficiency 
and our sea communications in another war. 

Granted a sound economic base, that is self- 
sufficiency in food and raw materials, I will turn to 
supply from its purely military point of view, namely, 
the manufacture of munitions, and then in my next 
chapter to man-power. 

It was lack of the first which led to the shell crisis 
in the autumn of 1914, and of the second which from 
the summer of 1917 onwards became one of the 
crucial problems of the war. Further, it is important 
to remember that there is a close relationship between 
weapons and man-power, for the more ample and 
suitable the first the fewer the casualties. Thus, had 
we, ptior to the war, understood what it would 
demand in munitions, there can be little doubt that 
our losses would have been Jess; and had we in the 
autumn of 1916 realised that tank attacks were more 
economical in life than artillery battles, it is certain 
that casualties in both 1917 and 1918 would have 
been vastly reduced. 

Though we never tackled this problem from the 
tactical point of view, that is from its qualitative 
aspect, as regards quantity production we solved it 
by nationalising the bulk of our industries and 
placing them under the control of a Ministry of 
Munitions. Fortunately, in turn, the two most 
energetic politicians in the country, namely, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr Churchill, were placed in 
control of it; nevertheless it was not until well into 
1917, three years after the war opened, that supply 
in any way caught up with demand. 
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As our initial problem in the World War was 
munitions supply, so also was it this problem which 
precipitated the defence crisis of a little over a year 
ago. And had the Government possessed the courage 
to place national before party interests, there can be 
little doubt that the most suitable man to have solved 
it was Mr. Churchill, whose experience in munitions 
production stands unrivalled. But, instead, what did 
the Government do? Though the problem was 
supply, it called it “‘co-ordination” and then selected 
a co-otdinator to solve it. Had he been able to do 
either, this misuse of words would not have mattered 
much; but this is impossible, for neither co-ordina- 
tion not supply can be tackled single-handed. More- 
over, if there is one thing necessary in the manu- 
facture of munitions it is knowledge of the type of 
war in which they will be expended ; for, as I have 
mentioned, munitions must not only be ample but 
tactically suitable. For instance, should the war 
demand shells, rifle bullets will in tactical effect 
become secondary, and if rifle bullets, then quite 
possibly the manufacture of large quantities of shells 
will prove but a waste of metal. Now, as I have 
already shown, this is the very point which Sir 
Thomas Inskip openly ignores; therefore, though we 
are spending millions on munitions, no one can say 
whether they will prove suitable or not. Upon what 
weapon will the tactics of the next war be based? 
Nobody knows, and, as I will show in Chapter VIII, 
this is the primary tactical factor and, therefore, the 
pivot of our munitions problem, a problem which 
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no Ministry of Munitions can solve; for, first of all, 
it is not a problem of supply. y 

Though in time no doubt we shall get a Ministry 
of Munitions, and would I think already have got 
one had it not been for Mr. Churchill’s candidature, 
the problem of munitions supply is now nothing like 
so simple as it was during the World War. ‘Then, 
all that was necessary was to control and administer 
the existing factories and build new ones. Now, be- 
cause of the increasing danger of air attack, it is 
essential that factories should be located and dis- 
tributed in such a way that they will be difficult to 
discover. Not only does this mean most careful 
planning, but it also raises the question whether, in 
the event of war, it is tactically sound to rely upon 
the munitions output of the United Kingdom alone. 
As an example of what I mean I will take the tactical 
situation in the Mediterranean, supposing that Italy 
is against us. 

As I have shown, Italy controls the central Medi- 
terranean and, therefore, can cut in two the axis of 
our Empire. What does this mean in another world 
war? That our main supply route to the East, to 
India and to Australia will be blocked; for liberty of 
supply in the Mediterranean has little to do with the 
invulnerability of battleships to air attack, and 
everything with the free and safe movement of our 
merchantmen in that sea. Further, it means that we 
shall not only be compelled to use the old Cape 
route, but that unless we can safeguard the Suez 
Canal, Egypt and Palestine we may lose all three 
either temporarily or permanently. 
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The whole problem of the Mediterranean bristles 
with difficulties; for air power has compressed this 
inland sea into a long and narrow canal in which 
the advantages of war rest with the land Powers 
bordering ‘it, because they can the more easily 
“picket its heights”. 

Though Gibraltar commands its western entrance, 
this fortress, once impregnable to sea and land attack, 
can to-day easily be silenced by air bombardment, 
and is virtually a hostage to Spain. Again, Malta is 
no more than a bomb trap, and Alexandria is no 
longer ours. Therefore it would seem that the sole 
secure, or semi-secure, position remaining to us is 
Cyprus, and should this island be turned into a 
powerful air base, unless it can be supplied from the 
east, India, instead of from the west, England, in 
wat its position is likely to become precarious, and 
the same applies to Aden and Singapore. ‘Therefore 
it would seem that, from a munitions point of view, 
the time is approaching when we shall require two 
main centres of supply and manufacture, one for the 
east and one for the west, one for wart in Asia and 
the other for war in Europe. This second centre 
must be India, and to-day India cannot supply her 
own needs, let alone those of Cyprus, Aden and 
Singapore. 

I have touched upon this problem and the ones 
preceding it in order to show how exceedingly com- 
plex is supply in warfare of to-day. Formerly it was 
but a question of making, or collecting and then 
transporting; but in the next war it will be also 
intimately related to self-sufficiency at home, the air 
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defence of the home and overseas ports, Empire 
policy, foreign policy and ait-cum-naval strategy. It 
is no longer solely a matter of co-ordinating pro- 
duction, but of equating it with practically all the 
other great potentials of war. No Minister of Muni- 
tions, let alone one without a Ministry, can accom- 
plish such a task; for it constitutes one of those 
complex problems which the Great General Staff I - 
have suggested should occupy itself with. Though 
administration is the foundation of strategy and 
strategy of tactics, grand-strategy embraces al] three 
as intimately as a triangle does its sides. To-day our 
Government shows not the slightest appreciation of 
this fact; for what it is now doing is but mere 
shopkeeping. It cannot see that, as this is a scientific 
age, war must be prepared for scientifically, and 
other things being equal the more scientifically 
prepared nation will win. 


Chapter VI 
MAN-POWER 


GRANTED adequate supply in all its many forms, the 
next war potential on my list is that of man-power 
—the users of supply, and here again we enter a new 
realm of war; new when compared to what existed 
in the last century. Then, the leading idea was that 
of combatant power only, gradually, as industry 
developed, being modified towards combatant power 
mainly. Throughout the wars of that century the 
bulk of the people was neither munition workers 
nor fighters; they remained normal citizens and 
carried on their normal vocations. Shielded from 
attack by their fighting forces, the main “‘commodity”’ 
they supplied was moral support, and, when these 
forces were defeated, generally speaking, this support 
was withdrawn. 

To-day these conditions have changed; for, as its 
name implies, totalitarian warfare embraces the en- 
tire nation. Even in 1914-18 this became apparent, 
wat-workers increasing out of all proportion to those 
required in former wats. Whilst the nineteenth- 
century idea was based upon conscription in order 
to provide men for the fighting forces, existing 
conditions extend this idea to the whole nation. Yet 
paradoxical as it may seem, if the best possible man- 
power is to be obtained, it is voluntary enlistment 
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and not conscription which will provide it. For us 
as a nation this is fortunate, because we have a deep- 
tooted antipathy to compulsory military service. 
Therefore I believe, so far'as we are concerned, for 
our problem is very different from those of Conti- 
nental nations, in peace time voluntary enlistment 
should continue, yet in war time conscription 
should be applied to the entire nation in order 
morally to unite it and prevent the disgraceful 
profiteering of the last war. ‘Therefore man-power, 
like industry, should be organised for war, which 
means that all citizens, irrespective of age or occu- 
pation, should be divided into categories according 
to their trades or professions. Further, on the out- 
break of war, they should be placed on a common 
footing of pay and a common standard of rationing. 
Besides the justice of this, two less apparent con- 
sequences follow: The first is that, when the people 
know exactly what war conditions will mean, their 
bellicosity during peace time is likely to be deflated; 
and secondly, the more highly skilled the worker the 
less likely is he to become a fighter; therefore the 
escape for pacifists will be through measurable work 
instead of intangible convictions. 

Conscription is, however, not our immediate con- 
cern, it is our much-lauded voluntary system of 
recruiting which is in such a parlous condition that, 
on July 20, 1936, Sir Thomas Inskip said in the 
House of Commons: “Guns can be made and 
bought; thousands of searchlights for air defence 
can be produced; scientific aids may be brought to 
the assistance of the guns; but there is only one thing 
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that cannot be obtained by this Government as the 
result of enlisting industry, and that is the man- 
power that must go behind the searchlight and the 
gun.” This is a declaration of bankruptcy so plain 
and unmistakable, that since these words werespoken 
conscription has been mooted as the sole solution. 

Now, instead of falling into a panic, surely it is 
wiser to look at this problem coolly. Undoubtedly it 
exists, nevertheless the patient is not yet dead; there- 
fore it should first of all be asked: What are the causes 
of his anemia? In my opinion there are several, the 
more important being: (1) The neglect since 1919 of, 
and almost total lack of interest of the people in, 
their land forces ; (2) the disarmament policy of a 
succession of governments which have never failed 
to pander to the pacifist elements ; (3) a succession 
of uninspiring Secretaries of State for War, who 
have looked upon the War Office mainly as a means 
of obtaining a seat in the Cabinet, and (4) the 
maintenance of an old and discredited military 
system. Until these causes are removed, conscription 
will not only fail to cure the disease, but will actually 
ageravate it. 

What have these various Governments done? 
They have dissolved the Empire, attempted to get 
rid of India and belittled British nationalism at every 
turn. They have signed countless pacts outlawing, 
prohibiting and exorcising war, and have based their 
foreign policy upon “Collective security” instead of 
national effort. All parties have not only anathe- 
matised the newer weapons, without which war be- 
comes pure suicide for the soldier, but the Socialists, 
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who are for ever urging us to fight for every cause 
except our own, have persistently discouraged and 
impeded recruiting. 

In these circumstances, should we be surprised 
that men think twice before joining the Army, 
Regular or Territorial? We have not only let our 
military house fall into ruin, but we have wilfully 
infused dry rot into it, and now that it is almost 
uninhabitable we ask men to live in it. This is a 
hopeless request, for the Army requires reconstruc- 
tion from top to bottom, which means that we must 
discover an efficient architect and devise a workable 
plan. Patching up is no solution, neither is it of any 
use suggesting means which the people of this coun- 
try will not tolerate. 

Looking at the problem as it faces us, that is as it 
actually is when we avoid magnifying it by a fog 
of minor difficulties, we shall see that it is an in- 
comparably easier one to solve than those which 
faced Russia, Italy and Germany. First, what have 
we gotP A small Regular Army of five Infantry 
Divisions, which with its overseas detachments re- 
quires some thirty-five thousand recruits each year. 
Secondly, we have a Territorial Army with establish- 
ments of under 200,000 officers and men, and thirdly 
a population of some 48,000,000 people, of which, 
I calculate, some four to five millions are of service 
age. Surely from so vast a pool there should be no 
insuperable difficulty in preventing us from obtain- 
ing the handful of recruits we require for these two 
forces. 

Turning to the first, we call it a professional army, 
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which is exactly what it is not; for it offers its recruits 
no profession at all, but instead a job of work for 
periods of three to seven years. Were the legal or the 
medical or any other profession established on this 
basis, how many solicitors, barristers, physicians or 
surgeons, etc., would there be in the country? Very 
few! Again, we boast of enlistment being voluntary, 
yet is it actually so? No doubt a number of men do en- 
list because they wish to become soldiers; but, as is only 
too well known, the greater number do so because 
they are faced by starvation, are in trouble with a 
girl or wish to avoid the police. It is not free will 
which persuades the majority to enlist, but rather 
bad luck, or the intolerable circumstances which 
surround the lives of the workless. So long as service 
represents a stop-gap between two periods of un- 
employment, it is fatuous to talk of the army as a 
profession, and so long as men are chased into it by 
want of food or find in it a police-proof sanctuary, 
it is ridiculous to boast of voluntary enlistment. 
Nevertheless, why is it that to-day this problem is 
more acute than it has ever been? Some of the 
reasons I have already given, but one and apparently 
the least appreciated is that never has the bulk of 
our recruits come from the ranks of the unemployed, 
but from those of the unemployable, and as both 
these categories of men receive the dole, what 
inducement is there for such as belong to the second 
to enlist? Besides, when we compare the situation 
of recruiting as it is to-day with what it was, say, 
thirty yeats ago, and even then it was none too rosy, 
surely we should remember that the whole order of 
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society has changed, and that there are far more 
inducements not to enlist, such as cinemas and motor 
coaches, as well as a more general and liberal educa- 
tion which has persuaded men to use their intelligence 
to kick at discipline. The fact is that we must change 
our outlook on this problem, because times and 
conditions have changed. We must turn to a new 
source of man-power, for we have in this country 
to-day about one million unemployed men of whom 
only a fraction is unemployable. At present skilled 
labour will not enlist in numbers, because by doing 
so the skilled workman sees little chance of bettering 
his position and every chance of worsening it when 
his seven years’ service ends. What all the better 
types of workers look for is not solely good wages, 
but above all what they call “a steady job”, that is 
a career. Offer the would-be soldier a career such 
as to-day we offer the bulk of our sailors, and the 
first and the greatest step will be taken in the solution 
of our recruiting problem. It is not only money that 
men want, but congenial work, and above all work 
which is likely to guarantee to them employment 
throughout their working lives. 

Now, if the Army is to offer to the young men 
of this country a true career, it is obvious that service 
must be long and not short. To-day, generally 
speaking, service is for seven years with the colours 
and five with the reserves, with permission to extend 
and re-engage up to twenty-one years in all, when a 
totally inadequate pension is granted, and the 
pensioner being about forty years old has not com- 
pleted his working life, and worse still, at that age 
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often finds it most difficult to obtain employment. 
Further, extensions ate not encouraged as they 
weaken the reserves; consequently, though I have 
not the actual figures, it may be accepted that not 
less than eighty per cent of the total enlistments are 
for seven years. 

Instead, I suggest that a minimum of three years’ 
service and a maximum of thirty should be agreed 
upon, enlistment being fixed at the age of eighteen 
and extensions being for three years at a time. This 
will enable a youth, who does not find military ser- 
vice congenial, to pass on to the reserve after three 
years’ service. To-day he has to tie himself down 
for seven yeats, which fact alone undoubtedly keeps 
many men from enlisting. Further, it leaves him at 
the age of, say, twenty-five in a worse position to 
obtain civil employment than at the age of twenty- 
one. Should he, however, like soldiering, then so 
long as he is physically fit and of good character, 
he can voluntarily extend his service to a total of 
thirty years, by periods of three years at a time. 

Several questions will at once be asked by the 
critic. The first will probably be: “What of the 
reserves?” Though I will deal with this question 
later on, one fact I will point out here which is 
seldom touched upon, namely, that the strength of 
a reserve force is closely related to the probable 
casualties to be expected. If our Army, as at present, 
is to consist mainly of infantry, then we must expect 
exceedingly heavy casualties. If, however, it is to 
be highly mechanised, then casualties will most 
certainly be lower. It is of course impossible to say 
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what actually they will be, but in the World War 
the following figures are illuminating: in the infantry 
they amounted to 19.96 killed and died per hundred, 
and in the Tank Corps to 12.58—a long way the 
lowest for all arms. Another point to remember is 
that, though since the close of the war there has 
seldom if ever been a dearth of recruits in the 
mechanised and motorised arms and services, in the 
marching units there has been a chronic shortage, 
and more especially so in the infantry. | 

Another question which undoubtedly will be 
asked is: “What about age and physical fitness?” It 
is true that in an infantry army men have got to be 
young, because soldiers are little more than human 
pack-animals. This is not a walking age, this is a 
motoring age, and though youth and physical fitness 
are always desirable, in degree they are not so 
essential as they were a generation ago. A legless 
cripple can now propel himself quite comfortably 
about the world, whilst formerly he had to be 
wheeled about; therefore, to-day even such a man 
has a war value. With adequate feeding and the 
excellent physical training now established in the 
Army, I see no reason why a man of even fifty should 
not be a good “mechanised” soldier, and more 
especially so if we improve his mental training and 
counteract his ageing through intellectual lethargy. 

Yet another question will most certainly be asked: 
“Will not this change ruin the Cardwell System?” 
Personally, I am of opinion that for years now this 
system has ruined itself by maintaining the Army in 
a state of chronic inefficiency. However, as I know 
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that these are not the views officially held, I will not 
here suggest its abandonment. First, I will ask, what 
was it intended to accomplish? Its object was to link 
infantry battalions together in pairs, and then divide 
the total into two groups, one group serving over- 
seas and the other at home. Had this division of 
force been definite, no great harm would have been 
done; but as fifty years ago medical science was far 
less perfect than it is to-day, it was found that troops 
rapidly deteriorated in India, therefore the home 
group was turned into a recruiting and training 
depot for the overseas proup. The results were 
disastrous and remain so. Even so long ago as 1891, 
the then Adjutant-General wrote: “We have not a 
single infantry battalion effective at home”, and his 
predecessor had said: except for the Guards, who 
provided no foreign drafts, the Home Army was 
“like a lemon when all the juice is squeezed out of 
it”, and that it was “unfit in every way to go into 
the field.” To-day this system definitely prevents the 
Home Army ever being fully trained for war; fur- 
ther, it prohibits true modernisation. 

It is not as if this were a new problem, for shortly 
after the close of the World War, General Sir Ivor 
Maxse, then G.O.C. in C. Northern Command, 
tackled and solved it without scrapping the Cardwell 
System. His proposals were to draft recruits direct 
from the infantry depots to the oversea’ units, in- 
stead of through the home battalions. Had his 
scheme been adopted, there can be no doubt what- 
soever that the greatest reform since the Haldane 
teorganisation would have been effected. Unfor- 
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tunately it was not, and the result is that the Home 
Army continues to be nothing more than an 
advanced recruit-training depot for India. 

It may be said, however, that though the Maxse 
scheme might prove suitable for an army on a seven 
years’ enlistment, for a long-service army, such as 
I propose, the overseas units will seriously deteri- 
orate. That some deterioration may take place is 
possible, yet against this must be set the fact that 
the existing system enforces a chronic inefficiency 
upon the Home units. As regards physical degenera- 
tion, it should be remembered that, because of 
advances in hygiene and medical knowledge, India 
is a very different country to soldier in from what 
it was forty or fifty years ago; therefore I do not 
consider that deterioration is likely to be serious. 

Accepting a long-service army and direct drafting 
to oversea units as a basis of argument, I will now 
examine the recruiting problem in detail. 

If, as in any other profession, service in the army 
is to offer the soldier a true career, then, as in other 
professions, he should be educated for it. To-day 
the greater number of boys in this country leave 
school at the age of fifteen quite untrained for any 
form of employment. Some find work, others re- 
main at home, yet not a few drift around cinemas, 
billiard saloons, etc., or stand about street corners 
and rapidly degenerate into potential if not actual 
hooligans. If, instead, it were possible for parents, 
on their boys leaving school, to send them to Boys’ 
Training Battalions or Service Schools until they 
reach the age of eighteen, I am convinced that the 
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recruiting problem would rapidly improve. It is true 
that three years at such schools is too long, this is 
one reason, anyhow, why the school age should be 
raised. At these schools education and training 
should on no account be purely military; much the 
reverse, it should be general, yet strictly disciplinary. 
In fact they should constitute free universities for 
the sons of the people, the sole obligation being that 
all boys trained in them will, on leaving, serve for 
a minimum of three years in the Army. To begin 
with, each Infantry Depot should include such a 
school. 

At once it will be seen that this is a national as 
well as a Service question; for it will lead not only 
to a vast enhancing of service prestige—an expansion 
of the dignity of duty towards one’s country—but 
to a reduction of the C.3 class and the unemployable 
category. 

The road towards a sane and practical system of 
recruitment thus straightened, for it must be re- 
membered that this problem should never be divorced 
from the greater problem of national efficiency, I 
will turn to the question of rendering service itself 
more attractive to the youth of this country. 

To begin with, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that when the Army of to-day is compared to the 
Army of forty years ago, improvements in service 
conditions have been remarkable. Yet, when we 
examine them, we find that in the main they have 
been physical and moral and not intellectual; by 
which I mean that, though the personal comfort of 
the soldier has been enhanced and the social side of 
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his life developed, the old ideas of discipline remain 
much as they were, and this can be proved by 
comparing the present “King’s Regulations” with 
the old “Queen’s Regulations” of 1896. What intel- 
ligent and well-educated men want is more personal 
responsibility and less supervision. Team work 
obviously must continue, but it should be offset by 
a far more acute development in leadership, and no 
recruit should be considered a trained man until he 
is in every way qualified to replace his immediate 
leader. Further, an army of such men is really the 
Sine qua non of a voluntary system; because, if the 
majority of the long-service soldiers I am here 
catering for are leaders of men, expansion in war 
time becomes easy. In my opinion, our existing 
discipline, by denying responsibility, cramps the 
development of character and initiative, and though 
it produces admirable followers it does not develop 
leadership. Further, it should not be overlooked 
that the age in which we live is a flexible and not a 
tigid one, and that the strict, unthinking discipline 
still exacted and enforced, probably more than any 
other cause, induces men to think twice, three and 
four times before enlisting. 

Besides increasing the soldier’s responsibilities, an 
important point is that he should be given more 
personal freedom. In a factory, when the five o’clock 
hooter or bell sounds, discipline is set aside until the 
following morning, and the hours in between be- 
come hours of leisure and not merely of suspended 
work. In the Army it should be much the same, 
soldiers being free to revert to the status of normal 
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citizens so long as they behave as good citizens 
should. The idea that such a relaxation will under- 
mine discipline is archaic, belonging as it does to a 
long-dead military age, when soldiers were little 
more than a potential drunken rabble—animals to 
be perpetually caged up. Where in civil life is a man 
compelled to go to church?—the negation of true 
teligion. Where is he compelled, once his day’s 
work is ended, to be in his house at a fixed hour, 
or to continue to wear his workshop garments? 
True, many men may like and be proud to wear their 
uniforms in the streets; so much the better, for uni- 
forms catch the female eye, and, if we only made 
more of it, we should soon find that the soldier’s girl 
is not the least important factor in recruiting. Here 
I do not suggest a return to the pre-war “red” coat, 
instead of “‘peace” as well as a “war” uniform and 
boots which a man can walk in as well as march in. 

There are two other points which are of marked 
importance. The first is pay and the second is 
marriage, and in a long-service army they are ob- 
viously related. As regards the first, the present 
fourteen shillings a week (in fact far less than this 
after deductions have been made)! which the recruit 
receives is totally inadequate to compete either with 
the dole or normal civil wages. It is no inducement 
for the better types of men to enlist, and be it 
remembered that in present-day warfare it is quality 


1 This was written before the 1937-38 Army Estimates were intro- 
duced. In them stoppages have heen abolished, an extra meal a day added, 
service in India slightly curtailed and the standard of physical fitness 
lowered for certain arms and services. Yet no drastic reforms were 
suggested, though the Secretary of State for War did hint that in the 
future two armies might be required: a long service and a short. 
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of man-power more so than quantity which we 
require. In my opinion the minimum weekly pay 
should be fixed at one pound free of all deductions 
except fines. This may seem a heavy increase, but 
when it is considered that many recruits send up to 
five shillings a week to their parents, after the normal 
deductions are made little remains over for them- 
selves. Though it may be argued that such gifts are 
a purely personal matter, and, consequently, optional, 
it should not be overlooked that many parents only 
agree to their sons joining the Army on the under- 
standing that they will receive them. Further, if a 
trade or profession prohibits a man assisting his 
parents as well as himself, then there is something 
fundamentally wrong with it. 

Marriage is an equally important point, and one 
which certainly presents difficulties, but, in my 
opinion, almost entirely related to cost; for through- 
out my service my experience was that the married 
soldier is normally a steadier and more reliable man 
than the unmarried. I fully realise that the con- 
struction of married quarters is costly, as are war- 
widows’ pensions; but Iam convinced that whatever 
may be the disadvantages of marriage, the fact re- 
mains that, so long as our military authorities retain 
their monastic outlook on this question, they cannot 
begin to offer true careers to virile men belonging 
to a virile profession. Further, that in a long-service 
army the married quarters will become an important 
auxiliary to the recruiting sergeant. 

Still, during the soldier’s period of service, there 
is another question which must be considered, 
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namely, that increased responsibility and freedom 
will fail to give us the superb army we should have, 
unless they are combined with the soldier’s interest 
in his work. Few people outside the Army can 
realise the dullness of day in and day out for seven 
years carrying out work which is palpably out of 
date. I do not for a moment suggest that infantry, 
and the bulk of our men belongs to that arm, have 
no place on the modern battlefield. But what I do 
suggest is that many other arms, far more interesting 
from a training point of view, will also be there, and 
that in a long-service army there should be no 
difficulty whatever for an intelligent soldier to pass 
from one arm to another, from infantry to tanks, 
tanks to gunners, gunners to engineers and so on. 
If this is done, interest will never be lacking and the 
soldier will be kept mentally young. But in this 
present age, when few people walk, to compel a man 
to do pack-animal work for seven years is the true 
reason why our infantry battalions to-day are lucky 
if they are not more than thirty-three per cent below 
their peace establishments. Again, as in certain arms 
youth and physical strength are not so necessary as 
in others, in an army so trained that men are well 
acquainted with the technics and tactics of several 
arms, the younger can be allotted to the one and the 
older to another. 
Having now dealt with the soldier’s early educa- 
tion and his military service, I will turn to his 
prospects after leaving the army. In the long-service 
system I have in mind, with its increased freedom, 
interest and responsibility, the soldier, on attaining 
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his forty-eighth year, should not be too old for 
further work, and, having served his country well, 
work or an adequate pension should be his reward. 

As regards pensions as they are to-day, they offer 
little inducement to recruiting, because for nearly all 
ranks they are indifferent in the extreme. Though 
obviously they should be increased, I am of opinion 
that many men on leaving the Army prefer to 
continue to work rather than go’ on pension, and 
that it is the Government’s duty to guarantee them 
employment. This should not be difficult seeing how 
many openings exist in Government offices, etc., yet 
I believe that as the reinstatement of agriculture in 
this country is of such vital importance, the most 
suitable opening is to be found in land settlement. 
Should it, however, be considered that at forty-eight 
a man will be too old for such work, then I suggest 
that after twenty years’ service, that is at the age of 
thirty-eight, he should be offered special inducements 
to undertake it. Obviously the whole of this ques- 
tion of after-service occupation is both an intricate 
and a delicate one; yet the point I wish to make is 
that, as the notmal man between the ages of forty- 
eight and sixty or sixty-five is still fit for work, it is 
to the good of the country that, as concerns our 
soldier-citizens, any reform in our present recruiting 
system should take after-service occupation into 
consideration. Be it remembered that nothing is 
more prejudicial to recruiting than to see down-and- 
out old soldiers on our streets—to-day there are 
from eight to nine hundred South African veterans 
in our workhouses. 
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I will now return to the question of reserves, which 
opens up a vast field for thought, because all military 
organisations, other than our Regular Army, are 
potential reserves to it. Though in a purely long- 
service army there can be no reserves, I do not 
ptopose such an organisation; but instead an army 
based on a system of from one to ten three-year 
periods of enlistment and re-engagement. Therefore 
there will always be a quota of reserves—the men 
who do not complete thirty years’ service. As in all 
probability this quota will be insufficient, I consider 
that the Militia should be revived and be looked 
upon as the second line of our Regular Army, which 
it will reinforce on a general mobilisation being 
ordered. Further, I think that, as formerly, it will 
prove a valuable recruiting ground, for many young 
men on the threshold of their work-a-day lives are 
uncertain what is best fitted for them, and to 
enlist, and so tie themselves for several years’ service 
which they may find distasteful, undoubtedly results 
in a number of them setting a Service career aside 
altogether. 

Next, turning to the Territorial Army: it should 
be closely related to both the Regular Army and 
Militia, and constitute the third line of our land 
forces, the whole of which should represent one 
force—the National Array, to use an old-English 
term. It is in this third line that I consider that all 
regular soldiers who do not complete their thirty 
years’ service should be compelled by their terms of 
enlistment to serve. It will at once be said: “What 
then of the reserves in time of war?” And my dnswer 
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is: On mobilisation these men will join up in the 
normal way; but far less rusty than they would be 
to-day. Further, their experience as regular soldiers 
will prove an invaluable stimulant to the Terti- 
torials. In the long-service army I have in mind, 
the number of these men is not likely to be large, 
and whatever the figure is, the Territorial Army 
should in like proportion be recruited over and 
above its peace establishment, so that it is not unduly 
weakened on mobilisation. 

Such, in brief, is what I believe to be a possible 
and practical solution to our recruiting problem. 
Obviously, before it can be adopted much detail will 
have to be considered, and I am not so presumptuous 
as to suppose that this scheme cannot be vastly 
improved. However, one thing I am certain of and 
it is this: Our existing recruiting system is not only 
worn out, but it cannot be fitted to present-day 
military requirements. It was devised not only for 
a far simpler age, but in order to do things on the 
cheap. To-day it is proving most costly, because it 
is useless to spend scores of millions of pounds on 
rearmament unless men of the best type are forth- 
coming to use the weapon made. 


Chapter VII 
DISCIPLINE 


As supply demands men to make use of things, so 
do men demand discipline in order to make use of 
themselves; for as the one gives them the things 
they need so does the other endow them with the 
determination to do and to endure. Because of this, 
the masses are naturally, even if unconsciously, 
attracted towards the disciplined state, the herd 
following the will of its leader. 

Before the coming of liberalism, or the epoch of 
bourgeois money-making, discipline consisted in a 
respect for what was honourable. The aristocracy 
despised trade because it was a self-seeking occupa- 
tion, a collecting of food by various means, as it 
were a browsing through life instead of a leading 
of the living, and leadership inevitably carries with 
it self-respect and self-sacrifice. Therefore the 
masses, the human herd, looked up to the nobles, 
because their way of life compelled them to place 
honour before profit. But with the coming of 
liberalism this discipline was soon undermined, and 
as democracy, the political expression of a bourgeois 
civilisation, developed, respect fell upon sterile land. 
Respect for honour was replaced by respect for 
wealth; not the least of the unseen causes of the 
World War. 
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With the coming of the revolution which followed 
it, discipline at once shot up again, for without 
discipline there can be no national stability. Yet not 
in its old form, respect for the self-sacrificing in- 
dividual, but for the nation as an anthropomorphic 
conception which had sacrificed so much. So it 
came about that the people herded themselves to- 
gether under the leadership of the State in order to 
protect themselves against their inborn viciousness 
—their individual self-seekings. We see this happen- 
ing in Russia, in Italy and in Germany. In each case 
the aim of the revolution is not to exalt an individual 
but to discipline a rabble, and as time is so short 
and action so vital, it is the individual who has to 
enforce it. First it comes as a compulsion, a terror 
and a physical act. But this is a passing phase, for 
true discipline is freedom under will; yet will must 
first be directed, and when it is so, the people once 
again merge into a nation, that is a disciplined 
society. 

Granted such a society, what does discipline in- 
clude? The whole life of the people—physical, 
intellectual and moral, a people fit in body, mind 
and soul. Physical fitness by nature comes first, 
because without bodily health there is little likeli- 
hood of mental or moral fitness. It is this problem 
which is so acutely perturbing us to-day, and which 
is thrown into such high relief by the fitness of 
the totalitarian nations—the nations which believe 
in discipline. On October 2, 1936, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in 
the House of Commons: 
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“We have succeeded in reducing infant mortality - 


and in prolonging the average span of life. But we 
want something more than that. Before we can 
consider ourselves 2 really healthy nation we shall 
have to raise the general standard of physical fitness 
and development, for physical fitness is one of the 
main factors in health, and health in turn is the very 
foundation of happiness and contentment. 

“We want our young people to make the most of 
their lives, whether they are at work or at play, and 
if they are to do that they must get nearer to that 
natural condition in which exercise of the limbs is 
an enjoyment instead of a fatigue, and the vitality 
of the body sharpens and concentrates the faculties 
of the mind. We have no desire to exchange our 
form of government for that of a totalitarian State, 
but in this matter of attention to physical develop- 
ment we surely may learn something from others.” 

Though it is true that in detail we do not want to, 
neither could we, copy the German totalitarian 
system, the fact remains that without compulsion 
we are not likely to effect any change worth con- 
sidering. Fitness demands discipline, and discipline 
command. Further, command without authority is 
an illusion. The condition to which our voluntary 
system has reduced us is well exemplified by the low 
standard of physical fitness in our army recruits. 
During the World War, when we were pinched for 
men, less than 50 per cent came up to grade. In 1932, 
as Lord Milne informed the House of Lords on 
November 10, 1936: “57 per cent of those who were 
medically examined were rejected. . . . But there is 
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a worse standard. Many men never come up for 
medical examination because they are turned down 
by the recruiters, and that comes to about 25 per 
cent annually of those who offer themselves.” In 
1935, by lowering the standard, 47 per cent were 
rejected, yet according to the Berlin Correspondent 
of The Times, December 17, 1936, in the German 
Army “An article published by a medical officer in 
the War Ministry shows that three in every four 
youths called up for service in the armed forces this 
year were passed as physically fit. Only 3 per cent 
were adjudged completely unfit for service, the rest 
being classed as ‘capable of being made fit’, ‘tem- 
porarily unfit’, or ‘partly fit’. Compare this with 
the following report of Mr. Eddie Williams, head 
master of Blaina Boys’ School, Monmouth, which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph the following day: 
“Fifty per cent of my boys are undersized. When 
there is a medical inspection, and they strip off we 
cannot fail to notice bones sticking out, chests flat 
as pancakes, faces pale and emaciated. The truth 
would appear to be that C.3 Governments cannot 
produce A.z nations.” 

The curious thing about our democratic concep- 
tion of freedom is its apparently unnoticed incon- 
sistency. Whilst school education is compulsory, 
physical education is not, and as Lord Mount Temple 
has pointed out, though we cram children’s brains 
“with matters which probably are of no use in after 
life, we pay no attention to the physique of our 
young people.” Again, whilst recently the Ministry 
of Labour has endowed local education authorities 
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with powers fo compel “youths who are unemployed 
between the ages of fourteen plus and nineteen to 
attend evening continuation schools”, when, in 
February last, the Government issued a White Paper 
(Cmd. 5364) on the question of physical training, 
what do we find? “The compulsory solution”, we 
ate informed, “thas only to be suggested to be re- 
jected. It is true that this would provide the only 
method of securing that all boys and girls after 
leaving school should receive some measure of 
physical training, but it is wholly alien to the national 
temper and tradition.” If so, then why should 
mental education be compulsory? Further, are we 
not compelled to drive on the left-hand side of the 
road, to obey traffic signs, to close our public houses 
at absurd hours and to refrain from gambling in the 
streets, etc.? Why, then, should not boys and girls 
be compelled to render themselves fit? The answer 
is ““Votes’’, an outcry about “labour battalions’’, and 
so nothing of real importance is done, though much 
money is to be expended upon National Advisory 
Councils, Grant Committees, Local Committees and 
a general extension of the bureaucracy. Yet in Ger- 
many what do we find? The rational labour battalion 
system, of which on November 10, 1936, Lord Mount 
Temple said in the House of Lords: “The first thing, 
the second thing and the third thing is to improve 
the physique of the nation, and those of us who were 
in Germany two months ago and saw the unbeliev- 
ably fine body of young men which had been turned 
out by these three or four, five or six months of 
out-door life were deeply distressed to think that 
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you could not see anything among the youth of this 
country comparable to it. Then again, the movement 
rests upon the desire to increase the wealth of the 
country, and undoubtedly if you can do land te- 
clamation, if you can do afforestation, if you can do 
land drainage by the State at no cost to the locality 
then you are adding very greatly to the assets of the 
nation. Last but not least is a rather curious object: 
to get all classes to know each other better... . The 
idea is that if boys of eighteen to twenty-one, fifteen 
to nineteen, or anything you like, are brought to- 
gether for six months into close contact, know each 
other, call each other by their Christian names, work 
together; eat together and sleep together, then when 
they go back to their homes class divisions will have 
been swept away; they will be friends and will under- 
stand each other better than they did before they 
went into the unit.” 

The curious fact is that no organisation could be 
more truly democratic; yet we, who are for ever 
boasting of our democratic spirit and freedom, have 
compared these German labour battalions to penal 
settlements. 

To turn from this problem of disciplined work for 
growing boys and girls to the foundations of physical 
fitness, what are they? In order of importance: Fit 
breeding, sufficiency of food, good cooking, physical. 
education, physical training and recreations. Of 
these five factors the last and least important is being 
considered by the Government. 

To glance at them in turn. Officially birth control 
and the sterilization of the unfit are taboo, and this 
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in spite of the fact that we are ever busy at reducing 
infant mortality, and so are frustrating nature’s 
method of getting rid of the unfit. What is the result 
of this contradiction? That we are actually planning 
national decay. Not only does half the nation 
approximately come under the C.3 category, but we 
have in the country no less than 250,000 mental 
defectives, and this number is rising annually. 
Though we have laws for the prevention of the 
spreading of contagious diseases, we have none 
which prevent parents damaging the race. As regards 
food, though as an Empire we possess the amplest 
and surest stock in the world, we read in Sir John 
Orr’s Report: “The average diet of the poorest group, 
comptising 4,500,000 people, is deficient in every 
constituent examined. The second group, compris- 
ing 9,000,0co people, is adequate in proteins, fats 
and carbohydrates, but deficient in all the vitamines 
and minerals. The third group, comprising another 
9,000,000, is deficient in several of the important 
vitamines and minerals.” In other words 22,500,000 
people are not adequately or properly fed, that is 
approximately half the population. Germany, a far 
poorer country, does better than this, and I am 
convinced that the reason is not the quantity or 
quality of the food eaten, but the superiority of the 
cooking. 

Our cooking is proverbially bad, so bad that I 
should say, at a guess, 90 per cent of the food cooked 
in England is largely spoilt. The following story, 
though it may be apocryphal, is no exaggeration. 
When Belgium was invaded in 1914, thousands of 
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Belgians sought refuge in England, where they were 
hospitably entertained. Yet after a few weeks’ 
experience of English cooking, many preferred to 
return to the front and face shot and shell. If children 
are to be well fed their mothers must be good cooks; 
yet this art, for cooking is one of the most important 
of the arts, is not taught in the schools. Also the 
same applies when we turn to physical education. 
Little or nothing is taught our boys and girls of what 
fitness demands and how it can be developed. If it 
were, then at least half the doctors would go out of 
commission; for were it carefully taught, every boy 
and girl would know the peculiarities of their own 
bodies far better than any physician. Much of a 
doctor’s time is spent in remedying the ill effects of 
over-eating, which probably accounts for as much 
petty and serious unfitness of body as does under- 


- feeding. 


Lack of physical education leads directly to waste 
in physical training. As taught in our schools it is 
nothing more than herd gymnastics, when, instead, 
it should be fitted to each body according to its 
limitations, and later on according to occupation as 
well. Thus a blacksmith and a city clerk require 
different exercises, and so in a lesser degree does each 
different child. Finally, as regards recreations, out- 
side the schools, these should largely be left to 
individual initiative. In my opinion it is not the duty 
of the State to amuse the people, but to see that, 
when children attain manhood, they are so fit in body 
and mind that they can amuse themselves. 

When we turn to intellectual education, school 
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work and book work, we find little or no discipline 
of mind. What should the object of this form of 
education be? Surely to teach a boy or girl how to 
think and not merely what to think. To-day our 
schools and to a large extent our universities also 
turn out nothing more than indifferent human par- 
rots. In fact, much of what is actually taught merely 
stultifies the brain. ““The worst of science”, once 
said Anatole France, “‘is that it stops you thinking.” 
This is certainly true of normal school education, so 
much so that the darkie mother showed an acute 
understanding when she said: “If you haven’t an 
education, you’ve jest gof to use yoh brains.” What 
is the result? That, in spite of the scores of millions 
we spend on education, I doubt whether the average 
man and woman of to-day is as intelligent as were 
their ancestors during the Middle Ages. In support 
of this I would ask the reader to examine and ponder 
upon the trash they read, more especially the news- 
papers which supply the people with the literary 
garbage they absorb. 

This lack of intellectual discipline directly leads 
to moral anarchy, that is to loss of faith in self and 
countty. Pride of race and country may be an evil 
if it springs from narrow-mindedness and ignorant 
conceit; but to welcome one’s nation leading the 
world and to sacrifice self in order to attain this 
leadership can lead to nothing but good, because it 
is not the united but the disunited nations which are 
a danger, not only to peace but to the civilised world 
lapsing into degredation. ‘To-day we are not only 
doing nothing to discipline our people morally, but 
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through our /zisser faire inclinations are actually do- 
ing everything to demoralise them. “In this respect”, 
recently said Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, 
“Gt might not be amiss to imitate the simplicity of 
the German character. Once they realised that the 
country was in danger let them all be united... . 
Let them be prepared to allow the young people of 
this country once more to learn the old lesson of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice. Was it really a good 
thing to tell the children of this country that war 
was unacceptable in any circumstances? Was it right 
to tell them that there might not be the necessity 
to fight in defence of their country on a just issue?” 

This is not only a matter of wisdom but of self- 
' preservation. Disunited as we are in the moral 
sphere, how are we to compete with or even survive 
among nations which are united, even if compulsion 
has been used to effect unity? Here I will quote from 
a letter by Mr. V. A. Cazalet, M.P., which appeared 
in The Times on October 2 last, he says: “The 
passionate devotion spontaneously given to Hitler 
and Stalin takes on a religious aspect. For the sake 
of their leader and whatever he advocates no sacrifice 
is too great, no work or self-discipline too hard. 
They march for miles: they line the streets for hours, 
they become first-rate sharpshooters or parachute 
jumpers; they harden their bodies so as to be efficient 
soldiers; they discipline themselves in factories so as 
to be an example to others. There is a subordination 
of self such as one might look for in a religious order. 
There is a sincerity and a conviction which must be 
seen and sensed to be believed.” 
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With all of this I am in full agreement, because 
T have seen it with my own eyes and sensed it with 
my own nerves. Without religion, or anyhow the 
teligious spirit, a nation decays and ultimately must 
perish, and religion is not necessarily faith in an 
immaterial world. Therefore, I think that Mr. 
Cazalet is profoundly right when, continuing, he says: 
‘The disagreeable but pertinent question which must 
arise in face of these facts is—can a democratic 
country like our own stand up against such national 
preparedness and discipline? ... Is there a “national 
will’ ready to assert itself in this country comparable 
to that displayed in the totalitarian States? Does the 
democratic system itself, which we support so ar- 
dently, make it impossible to take the necessary 
steps?” Such are the questions we are called upon 
to answer, for to affirm our faith in democracy is 
void of all spiritual force unless vivified by national 

self-sacrifice and self-discipline. 

Bearing this discipline in mind, I will turn to the 
Empire, and the first facts which we must recognise 
are that culturally it is heterogeneous and that 
geographically its parts are not contiguous; there- 
fore it is inhibited by disruptive instincts and 
possesses no common strategical frontier. Though 
not as yet a house acutely divided against itself, its 
lack of a centralising spirit is a sure sign of its 
eventual decay, especially so in this age when 
national integration is the growing ideal and autarchy 
the method. What the politically-minded nations 
are now striving for is self-sufficiency, and unless 
the Empire also strives for it it must eventually break 
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up. Can integration be established? This is the 
problem. 

What are the conditions? The fitst is that potenti- 
ally the Empire constitutes the most self-sufficing 
group of nations in the world, and yet, when divided, 
no single Dominion or Colony is economically more 
than a second-rate Power. The second, that unless 
the whole becomes self-protective, strategically and 
tactically, these same parts are weaker than many a 
second-rate country. The third is that until self- 
protection is established, the undefended parts form 
tempting bait for the more virile nations. Further, 
that as no nation, any more than an individual, 
possesses the right to live merely for itself, should 
the Empire refuse to develop its potential resources, 
it is to the good of the world that its contre! pass 
into other hands. 

The problem which faces us here is not merely one 
of reconstruction, but above all of rejuvenation. It 
is a spiritual and not a political or economic problem, 
and it demands a new discipline, that is a new way 
of life. ‘To-day the whole is wrapped in a profound 
ignorance of its parts. What each part psychologic- 
ally feels is not only quite unrealised by the common 
folk of other parts, but by the statesmen and 
politicians controlling those parts, because in their 
turn they are controlled by the ignorance of the 

.common folk. It is here that I believe lies the main 
work of the Imperial Council, as represented in its 
Department of Imperial Culture, and now that 
broadcasting is a daily entertainment, once an instru- 
ment is created which is divorced from parochial and 
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partisan political views, the aspirations of nations, 
peoples, races and groups can be made the common 
spiritual property of the Empire as a whole. 

Though, in the aggregate, it may be divided into 
two great halves, the white peoples who have a 
common tradition, and the coloured who ate related 
to various traditions, it should never be overlooked, 
as it is to-day, that if a nation, or a group of people, 
is to remain contented, it is essential that their institu- 
tions should be founded upon their culture; there- 
fore, that in government no one tradition must be 
imposed from outside. Instead, there being many 
traditions, many cultures, each cultural group should 
form a spiritual corporation, a body of people which 
works out its own moral destiny. 

To do so its economic constitution must be 
guaranteed and secured, because moral freedom is 
closely related to economic self-sufficiency, which in 
its turn must be protected by military power. It is 
neither the good of the part nor of the whole which 
really matters, but the good of each part in the whole 
and of the whole in each part. When this is realised, 
to the political self-control of each part will be added 
the understanding that true self-interest is to be 
sought through co-operation. As always, we must 
be realists, and realism is the foundation of the new 
discipline. 

Turning to modern nationalism, what do we find? 
That the chief evil of democratic liberalism is not 
laisser faire in trade, commerce and industry, but in 
national morality, which under its pernicious influ- 
ence has been reduced to a usury of souls. To it 
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men mean nothing and profits everything. Honour, 
honesty and pride of race are all rendered subservient 
to a so-called liberty which is nothing more than the 
“dope” of an oligarchy of wealth. Out of this 
system has emerged in the form of pacifism a slave 
spirit, and as since the World War liberal democracy 
has been challenged by Fascism, in this country each 
Government in turn, whether Conservative, Socialist 
or National, has done its utmost to pander to this 
spirit, so that the financial oligarchy may endure. So 
much so has this been the case, that, in November, 
1935, a National Government was returned to power 
on the pacifist vote. 

Yet, curious as it may seem, pacifism is not 
endowed with the spirit of peace, but with a suicidal 
tendency, as it were an inverted war-spirit; for the 
pacifist simultaneously preaches against preparing 
for war and yet urges war on those nations which 
continue to do so. Whilst refusing to fight for King 
and country, he urges that others should fight for 
a slave state—Abyssinia. His idea is inverted, be- 
cause, good or bad, the object of war has always 
been to gain something; yet it would appear that the 
object of the League of Nations Union is to lose 
what we have got. The truth is that the rapid decay 
of liberalism has temporarily polluted the nation and 
reduced those endowed with the slave spirit to the 
position of political masochists—the last and most 
abject symptom of a dying myth, when the sacrificer 
must impale himself to satisfy his god. , 

On such a decayed foundation it is obvious that 
no healthy peace can be built, and equally is it 
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obvious that no virile war can be fought. As soon 
expect a man to beget children on a decaying corpse 
as to gain victories with a morally rotten people. 
Foreign nations, and more especially those of the 
Fascist creed, realise this. Look at these Powers— 
Italy and Germany—and compare them to ourselves 
and France, the two great representatives of liberal 
democracy in Europe. In the first two, as I have 
shown, we find a spirit of self-sacrifice, a subordina- 
tion of the individual to the nation; in the other two, 
the self-indulgence of every type of crook and crank. 
What does this mean in war and especially so in a 
war which may blaze into our atmosphere like a 
shooting star? It means that on the one side we shall 
find heroism and the will to win, and on the other 
cowardice and the desire to be defeated so as to get 
the ordeal over. It will be a contest between the 
wild boar and the farmyard pig, and in such a duel 
the end is foreordained. 

This slave spirit will endure just so long as the 
present political slave doctrine lasts. Therefore a 
national revival is impossible without a political 
revolution—a complete change in the system of our 
government, which though national in name is 
international in spirit. There must be no bread 
without work, no rights without duties, no self- 
indulgence without self-sacrifice. Therefore a disci- 
pline of soul is required, also a discipline of mind 
and a discipline of body. Through such discipline 
alone can freedom be gained, not in the form of 
democratic liberty which enables the more cunning 
and talented to prey upon those who are less so; but 
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of duty to oneself, to one’s fellow men and to one’s 
country as a whole. A duty which is endowed with 
heroism as well as realism, and which strives not 
towards gaining for ourselves everything we want 
or wish for, but to attaining what we feel is right 
and best for the nation as the divine-man which 
includes us all. 

Lastly, I will turn to military discipline, which is 
not only dependent upon civil discipline during war 
time, but is strongly influenced by it during peace 
time; for, as I have shown, in recent years there can 
be little doubt that, in recruiting, one of our major 
difficulties has been the cultivation of pacifism in our 
country. If war is the greatest of evils, then the 
profession of soldiership must be the lowest of 
occupations. ‘The continual preaching of “safety 
first” has gelded our martial spirit, until our dole- 
paid youths refuse to enlist. An equal, if not a 
greater deterrent is another point I have mentioned, 
namely, the “‘rigidism” of existing military discipline 
—that is the maintenance of an obsolete way of life 
in a changing military world. Whilst nineteenth- 
century armies were founded upon hand-weapons, 
twentieth-century are, ot at least should be, founded 
upon machine-weapons, and as is inevitable, the new 
technique which this change creates will and must 
demand a change in discipline. 

Yet when we turn to our fighting forces what do 
we find? That whilst the law of their physical 
development is compelling them to follow changes 
in civilisation, those in control of them are oblivious 
that a change in discipline is necessary. Therefore 
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we are confronted by a developing new body in- 
habited by the same old spirit: an old man living in 
a new house and applying the old discipline in the 
management of the new things which surround him. 
Here, so it seems to me, we are faced by a problem 
which, if left unsolved, will create chaos in the next 
wat. . 

What does a power-war, a war of machines, de- 
mand of the fighting man? High intelligence in 
understanding the machines; self-reliance in their 
use, and freedom to obtain from them, in all the 
uncertain circumstances of war, the highest output 
of tactical effect. In two words, it demands ‘‘com- 
mon sense”—thought and action adapted to circum- 
stances and not to traditions and prejudices. 

Does our present discipline foster these require- 
ments? No! instead it restricts them, and this is 
clearly seen when we examine the methods laid down 
to instil it. We are told that the best way to train 
’ the soldier is through eye and ear, and that close- 
order drill is the surest way of inculcating discipline. 
Now, I imagine that the best way to train a man is 
by appealing not to his eyes and ears only, but above 
all to his brain, by making him worry out and solve 
his own problems, and not by turning him into a 
blotting-pad or a duplicating machine. And fur- 
ther, I maintain that close-order drill is one of the 
worst means of doing this; because it relieves a man 
of the necessity of thinking at all. 

That our present two-hundred-years-old discipline 
fails to instil thinking is patent to everyone except 
those who enforce it. It suppresses imagination and 
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self-reliance and turns out mechanical lay figures 
which cannot be trusted out of sight. No fighting 
man can be allowed to carry out the simplest duty 
without someone watching him, and the result is 
that, when he is not watched and hectored about, he 
does nothing. When on fatigue, as an officer, once 
a trooper, has said: “Always have a broom or some- 
thing in your hand to disguise your real intentions. 
For it is of the greatest importance in a fatigue to 
have an implement; it is the outward symbol of labour; 
if observation falls on you, you can wipe your brow 
and lean on it; you can even use it for a few minutes if 
necessary. Without some stage property of this sort 
only a consummate actor can seem to be busy.” 

With the officer it is much the same; thinking is 
not encouraged, and no sooner is a boy gazetted 
than he is submerged by a system which he is in- 
duced to venerate rather than to operate; conse- 
quently he is all but compelled to apply old ideas 
to new methods. As regards tactics, the art of 
fighting, this is patently true. As weapons evolve 
ideas remain unchanged, which is proved by the 
training manuals which are chronically out of date. 
As these books are looked upon as inspired works, 
any officer thinking outside or beyond them becomes 
suspect, and should he be so bold as to transform 
thought into action, he risks an almost certain 
curtailment of his career. 

As to what the system can produce, I will quote 
Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, who a few years 
back, when Commander-in-Chief in India, said: “I 
am horrified, as I travel up and down India, at the 
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number of officers I find, senior and junior alike, 
who have allowed themselves to sink into a state of 
complete brain slackness. . . . I have found men all 
over India who evidently scarcely read the papers, 
and are quite unaware of the larger aspects of what 
is going on in India around them. .. .” Again: 
“War, and patticularly successful war, is much more 
an affair of imagination than many people think, but 
few officers of the Army allow much play to their 
imagination. It would almost seem that it is a crime 
to do so, or to be one inch outside ‘sealed pattern’ 
and regulations. The longer I remain in the Service, 
the more wooden and the more regulation-bound do 
I find the average British officer to be. . . there are 
but few men who are prepared to take even a 
legitimate risk in war.” 

The fundamental reason for this narrow adherence 
to doctrine is the socialization of thinking by creating 
what is called ‘a team spirit”—that pernicious ideal 
of our public schools. To be possessed of this spirit 
leads directly to that conspiracy of mediocrity which 
is misnamed “loyalty”, and which is the bane of our 
political as well as our defence system. Though in 
peace and war men must work in teams, they cannot 
be led by teams, that is by committees and confer- 
ences; for they can only be led by individuals. When 
committee leading is invoked, then, as the individual 
is excluded, leadership is replaced by doctrinal 
control. Situations and operations are solved by 
means of political and military horoscopes; what is 
written in the constitution or in books is followed 
irrespective of the end to be attained. 


Chapter VIII 
WEAPONS 


Grven leadership, food, men and discipline, to them 
must be added weapons, and, if the right one can 
be discovered, then it is possible that they alone will 
constitute ninety-nine per cent of victory. 

What is a weapon? From the broadest point of 
view it is anything which will assist a man to impose 
his will upon another, and in so extended a sense 
“words” are the commonest of weapons. But from 
the more purely military meaning, weapons are the 
tools of war, material things with which the soldier 
augments his natural means of fighting—his fists, 
feet and teeth. Throughout history they have been 
related to the tools of peace: thus a wood-fellet’s axe 
may be used as a battle axe, and it is but a short step 
from any modern automatic machine to a machine 
weapon. In brief, the history of weapon evolution 
is governed by the progress of the technical sciences 
—the progress of civilisation—and cannot be separ- 
ated from it; therefore to complain of air bombard- 
ments or the use of lethal gas, etc., is folly, and to 
attempt to prohibit their use is foolishness; because, 
so long as the causes of war remain, they will endure. 
Whatever the so-called laws of nations may dictate, 
when a belligerent has his back to the wall the law 
of self-preservation will alone govern his actions. 
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Throughout history weapons have fallen into two 
main gtoups or categories, shock and projectile, of 
which to-day the second stands supreme. In their 
evolution certain factors have predominated, the 
more important being range, accuracy, volume of 
fire and portability, and whichever weapon possesses 
these four characteristics in a higher degree than any 
other, may be called the master-weapon, because 
it dominates the use of all other weapons grouped 
with it. In its turn the understanding of this is the 
key to successful tactics, or the combined use of 
weapons in battle. Thus, for example, in the days 
of Alexander the Great, when shock weapons pre- 
dominated, it was the Sarissa, 2 pike of from eighteen 
to twenty feet in length, which, on account of its 
“range”, was the master-weapon upon which his 
tactics were founded. Equipped with it, his heavy 
infantry held back, or fixed, his enemy, and so 
facilitated his cavalry charges. In the Middle Ages 
the long bow played a similar part, for by killing 
and wounding the horses of the French knights, it 
enabled our own to charge home at an advantage. 
It is not necessary that the master-weapon should 
be the decisive weapon; in the above examples it was 
not; rather its qualification is that by immobilising 
or upsetting the enemy’s tactics it enables other 
weapons to be mote decisively used. 

Now, to-day, I have no doubt in my own mind 
that the master-weapon is the aeroplane, not only 
because it possesses a greater range than any other 
weapon, but because it completely revolutionises all 
former tactics. This is a most important fact to 
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grasp; for, unless it is, no rationally planned re- 
armament can be carried out. Hitherto the strategical 
objects of armies and fleets have been simple; they 
were to protect the nations to which they belonged 
and to carry out the orders of their governments. 
Armies met armies and fleets met fleets, and until 
one side lost a battle, or a series of battles, the 
civilian population was little concerned; but when 
this happened it normally capitulated. War was not 
national, it was regimental, a conflict between fight- 
ing men; yet the moral base of this conflict was the 
civil will; if that cracked all cracked, but the normal 
way of attacking it was an indirect one, the defeat 
of an army or a fleet and not an assault upon the 
civil population itself. 

The aeroplane has completely changed this. It can 
avoid armies and fleets, in fact uncover nations and 
so attack the civil nerves and will directly; its object 
being to paralyse them into submission. Therefore, 
in my opinion, it is the master-weapon of the present 
military age, and, consequently, from the point of 
view of tactics the use of every other weapon must 
be related to it. In other words, all military and 
naval tactics must be pivoted on it. In spite of its 
many limitations it is the tool of tools and the 
weapon of weapons. As Samuel Butler once said: 
“The very essence of a tool is the being an instru- 
ment for the achievement of a purpose . . . the word 
implies not only a purpose and a purposer, but a 
purposer who can see in what manner purpose can 
be achieved and contrive the tool which shall achieve 
it.” The tactical purpose in war is victory in the 
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shortest time and at the least cost, and the manner 
in which this purpose can be achieved is the attack 
on the civil will, because it is the foundation of all 
military power, and predominantly so in democratic 
countries where this will is largely undisciplined. 

So little is the importance of this master-weapon, 
or any idea of a master-weapon, appreciated by us, 
that in and out of Parliament one continually hears 
discussed the question of “lines of defence”. For 
example, Sir Thomas Inskip considers the Navy to 
be our “first line of defence”, which simply means 
that tactically he is still thinking in terms of nine- 
teenth-century warfare. To-day there is no longer 
such a thing as a line of defence, for we live in a cubic 
military space in which attack may come from any 
direction, and, consequently, defence to be complete 
must be in all directions. As but a few yeats ago 
wat was two-dimensional, and on land largely one- 
dimensional, to-day it is three-dimensional, and to 
attempt to solve its problems by lines and the ideas 
they imply is tantamount to attempting to solve 
problems involving bushels and hundredweights by 
means of a foot rule. It is a sheer absurdity. In this 
actual case, if there is a line of defence it is certainly 
not the Navy or the Air Force, it is the discipline of 
the people, for if they refuse to be paralysed by air 
attack, then such attacks lose their sting. Surely that 
is common sense. 

Bracketed with the aeroplane there is another 
“weapon which is so profoundly influencing peace, 
and, consequently, war, that its influence is in some 
ways likely to be even more revolutionary; this is 
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wireless transmission. Not only can unseen forces 
and forces the location of which are unknown be 
communicated with at any distance; but entire 
nations can be stimulated, depressed and controlled 
by propaganda. As an example of its power, when 
the Negus fled from Addis Ababa and that city was 
occupied by bandits, the U.S.A. legation obtained 
assistance from the British legation which was 
situated but a few miles away from it, by sending 
out an S.0.S. message. As it happened this message 
was picked up by an American warship in the Indian 
Ocean, transmitted to the Philippines, transmitted to 
Washington, transmitted to London and thence 
transmitted by the Foreign Office to the British 
legation in Addis Ababa, whence assistance was 
sent to the U.S.A. Consul. 

Even more startling developments are likely to be 
seen in the future, because wireless is not confined 
to the transmission of words, for in essence it is the 
transmission of power; therefore by means of it 
machines can be operated at a distance. As this is 
already an accomplished fact, it is but a step from 
the man-controlled weapon to the wireless-controlled 
robot. In fact, as wireless has already all but elimi- 
nated time and space, it may in the future all but 
eliminate the fighting man as well. I will not 
elaborate this picture further, for it leads us directly 
to a kind of metaphysical war. All I want here to 
accentuate is that the war of to-morrow will be very 
unlike the war of yesterday; therefore to talk of lines 
of defences is about as out of date as to talk of atoms 
as “hard bits”. It is unscientific. 
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Accepting the aeroplane as the master-weapon, a 
weapon which can attack independently or in co- 
operation with armies and fleets, I will now briefly 
examine naval and military weapons and tactics. 

Taking the former first, what is the object of a 
fleet? In the mind of most sailors it is to fight naval 
battles; whilst in actual fact it is surely to avoid 
fighting them, because as aircraft can impose the 
will of their nation by direct attack, it is an infringe- 
ment of economy of force simultaneously to attempt 
to impose it by the old indirect method. In fact, the 
object of the battleship is now merely to threaten 
attack, and if cardboard ones could be built which 
resemble real ones, so long as the enemy was 
deceived, their power to threaten would be just as 
considerable. The truth is that the ten or seven 
million-pound battleship of to-day is little more than 
an awe-inspiring dummy, and unfortunately for her 
her range of inspiration is rapidly being restricted 
because the bomb outranges the gun. 

We are told that she is bomb-proof and that her 
horizontal armour can defy the highest of explosives, 
and her vertical—the torpedo; but this is not the 
point, which is that she cannot operate alone, and 
we know that the bulk of her auxiliaries are far less 
well protected; therefore when they accompany her, 
it is they which will be attacked. As this is so, for to 
attack weakness and not strength is a very general 
tule in war, and as inevitably land-based aircraft will 
prove numerically superior to sea-based, the situation 
is that the normal tactics of battle fleets will cease 
to be practical in narrow seas. In such waters as the 
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English Channel, North Sea, Mediterranean and 
Yellow Sea, as I have pointed out, air power will 
become the dominant factor. For instance, a genera- 
tion ago a warship steaming at twenty-five knots 
took approximately seven hours to cover two hun- 
dred miles, but to-day this distance can be flown by 
bombing aircraft in one hour. Therefore, in terms 
of time, the narrow seas have been reduced to one- 
seventh their former width. Between Bournemouth 
and Cherbourg the Channel is twenty-four minutes 
wide, and between Cagliari in Sardinia and Bizerta, 
in Tunis, the time-width of the Mediterranean is 
thirty-six minutes. It is not that the battleship is 
altogether obsolete; instead it is the battleship-mind 
which is entirely so, because it will think in knots 
instead of in flying houts. As the natrow seas have 
become canals, and as battleships are not built for 
barge operations, the only places left to them to 
operate in are the mid-oceans, and so far, since 
Salamis, no great naval battle that I can recall has 
been fought far out of sight of land. 

Myself, I much doubt whether battleships have 
any future part to play. In 1914~—18 the Grand Fleet 
at Scapa was a definite threat to the Elbe; but, to-day, 
would not five hundred aeroplanes on the east coast 
of England be a greater threat? Therefore has not 
the time come for sailors to divide the seas into air- 
craft and naval areas? In the first the aeroplane is 
the master-weapon, and in the second not the battle- 
ship or a battle fleet, but what may be called a 
“highway fleet”, a naval police force consisting of 
a large number of comparatively small vessels and 
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few large ones. Each fleet or squadron centred round 
an aircraft carrier which will have a visual radius of 
at least two hundred miles and a projectile range of 
an equal distance. 

I do not suggest that this type of vessel is superior 
in close fighting power to a modern battleship—obvi- 
ously she is not. She is different from her, because 
the whole purpose of the fleet will be different. It 
will not be to attack or to blockade, but to protect 
and to catch; to keep the sea roads open and to hand 
over the convoys and their escorts to air protection 
once they enter natrow waters. I shall return to this 
subject in Chapter XII. 

As the influence of air-power on sea-power is daily 
growing, so is its influence on land-power. Though 
in both cases recognition is perilously behindhand, 
and as in recent years naval thought has produced 
a new sea weapon—the submarine, so also has 
military thought produced a new weapon—the tank. 
Yet on land, as at sea, the aeroplane remains the 
master-weapon, if only because it possesses full three- 
dimensional powers, and as at sea it can avoid fleets 
and attack their bases, so also on land can it do the 
same. As this is so, it is obvious that, because large 
armies require extensive supply bases, and because 
the larger the base the more attackable it becomes, 
from an ait defence point of view the larger the army 
the greater the military disadvantage. 

In the so-called modern epoch of history the horde 
army is something new, for it dates from the period 
immediately following the general introduction of 
railways, because without such it cannot be supplied. 
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Even with the motor roads of to-day it will be 
difficult to do so, not only because supply will be 
less concentrated, but because both toads and rail- 
ways offer good targets to aircraft. Therefore we 
find that one of the main influences of air-power on 
land-power is to reduce size, that is quantity of men, 
and as quantity has to be made good by quality, to 
compel land forces to mechanise, that is to rely more 
and more upon machinery in the place of muscle. 

Not only‘is this reduction being forced upon 
armies by aircraft but also by the tank, which is a 
true two-dimensional weapon, whilst infantry is 
predominantly a one-dimensional arm, an arm which 
moves and fights in lines. Generally speaking, in 
former wars, all movements were linear and took 
the form of either columns of route or lines of attack 
and defence. Combined they become T-shaped, the 
vertical stroke representing the line of communica- 
tions and the horizontal the line of battle. So long 
as the second held intact, or was not outflanked, the 
first remained protected; therefore grand tactics 
tevolved round the acts of the penetration and 
envelopment of lines. 

On land the petrol engine, when applied to tracked 
‘vehicles, has radically changed the nature of these 
simple operations. Roads and railways, which for 
long now have formed the network upon which 
strategy was woven, are but lines of least resistance 
in wider surfaces of ground, which can be traversed 
in any direction; therefore, strategical movement has 
been expanded, because instead of battle lines we 
are now confronted by battle areas. As these 
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machines, when protected by armour, can be made 
bullet-proof, the result is that, as combatants, 
infantry are daily decreasing in value. So much so 
is this the case that, to-day, their worth is to be 
sought almost entirely in defensive operations: as 
armed pioneers, as occupiers of conquered regions, 
and as the protectors of the bases of action of 
mechanised troops. 

The tank may best be defined as a small mobile 
fort, for it is a self-propelled vehicle combining 
offensive and protective power. Being self-moving 
it relieves its garrison of the necessity of marching 
and, therefore, economises their muscular power. 
These advantages, as well as its range of action and 
its ability to increase volume fire through the 
carriage of ammunition, make it the master land 
weapon; therefore all other land weapons should 
tactically be subordinated to it. During the World 
War, though barely out of the cradle, it at once 
showed its superiority by “ungumming” trench 
warfare. In other words, the mobile fortresses beat 
the static. Yet immediately after the war it was set 
aside, and then later on, on account of cheapness, 
the existing light tank was produced, a small run- 
about machine which proved of little use both in 
the Italo-Abyssinian and the Spanish Civil wars. On 
account of this a revulsion in the favour of infantry 
has taken place, which, in my opinion, is in no way 
justified, not only because the machines used were 
of faulty design, but also because they were employed 
in the wrong way. 

First, it must be recognised that cost is not a 
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tactical but a financial factor. Secondly, that in 
preparation for war jerry-building definitely is gross 
extravagance. When some ten yeats ago now 
Colonel G. le Q. Martel built the first one-man tank 
ever made, I scented the danger. His idea was 
absolutely sound, namely, to produce an armoured 
skirmisher; but the danger lay in the fact that what 
above all is wanted in modern war is the armoured 
battery, and that on account of its cost it was likely 
to be lost sight of in a scramble after cheapness. 
This is exactly what has happened, not only in our 
own but also in every foreign country except the 
U.S.S.R., the argument running: “because a heavy 
tank costs £16,0c00 and a light tank £2,000, it is 
more profitable to have eight of the latter than one 
of the former”. But, more profitable in what sense? 
Possibly in the financial, but not necessarily so in 
the tactical, unless the light tank can do as well or 
better than the heavy. Because cheapness has now 
been found out as possessing little tactical value, 
instead of the argument running: “What do we want 
a tank to do?”’ and then reckoning its cost, it runs: 
“As light tanks have been found unsuitable in the 
Abyssinian mountains and gorges and as they have 
failed to prove effective in the storming of Madrid, 
therefore they cannot replace infantry, therefore they 
are of secondary value.” Equally might a carpenter 
say: “Because I find that a pair of pincers is more 
effective in pulling out nails than a chisel, therefore 
my chisel is secondary to my pincers”. The fact is 
that the very rudiments of the theory of tank warfare 
are misunderstood or unappreciated. The tank, 
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though the master land weapon, is not an all-purposes 
weapon, and its mastership lies, not in being superior 
to every other weapon in special operations of war, 
such as sieges, mountain warfare, street fighting, 
etc., but in great decisive engagements, the loss of 
which may seal the fate of a nation. When this is 
understood, no one but a fool would use a tank like 
an infantry sharpshooter or a siege gun, and, if so 
used, no one but an idiot would condemn the 
machine because it failed in such tasks. 

Another criticism which is equally foolish is that 
as anti-tank weapons evolve the tank will ultimately 
become useless. But why? Here arises the old 
problem of gun versus armour. What is armour 
for? Not to keep out a// projectiles at a// ranges— 
this has seldom been possible; but instead, to keep 
out the b#/k of the enemy’s projectiles at all ranges, 
so that his offensive power may he restricted to 
certain kinds of projectiles only. For instance, no 
battleship is proof against all shells at all ranges, but 
every battleship is proof against a large number of 
shells at most, and against a smaller number at all 
tanges. So also with the tank: though its armour 
may not be ptoof against field-gun shells at all 
ranges, and special anti-tank gun shells at close ranges, 
it is nevertheless proof against all rifle and machine- 
gun bullets at all ranges, and therefore indirectly 
disarms infantry. 

A point of importance to note hete is that, because 
for so long infantry have been considered the master- 
arm, soldiers will persistently equate every new arm 
with infantry, and when the new arm shows some 
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marked superiority which cannot be conjured away, 
then instead of acknowledging this superiority and 
in consequence changing their tactical ideas, they 
instead complicate their tactical organisation by add- 
ing to the infantry special arms which can counter 
this superiority: in other words—escort them through 
the danger. Thus it happens that infantry are now 
equipped with field mortars as anti-machine-gun 
weapons, specially mounted machine guns as anti- 
aircraft weapons, and anti-tank guns as anti-tank 
weapons. In fact, the bulk of their fighting power 
is protective and anti and their offensives or pro- 
fighting power negligible. 

Instead, if we replace infantry by the tank as the 
master land weapon, what do we find? Its armour 
keeps out machine-gun bullets, therefore it does not 
need an anti-machine gun weapon; it can be made 
gas-proof, therefore its crew do not need to wear 
anti-gas masks; its normal machine guns can auto- 
matically be used against aircraft, therefore it does 
not require special ones; but as it is vulnerable to 
anti-tank projectiles, it requires protection against 
them. Surely, then, it would be more profitable to 
make good this weakness than the many and daily 
increasing weaknesses of the infantry arm. To do 
so means a dual tank organisation, one half, or wing, 
being protective and the other offensive—an anti- 
tank wing and a tank wing. The fist will consist 
of several types of anti-tank weapons: artillery for 
out-fighting and automatic weapons for in-fighting. 
The whole being self-movable or transportable and 
constituting a mobile fortress from which the offen- 
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sive wing can sally forth and into which it can 
retire. 

Surely such a force, and there is no reason why 
it should not include motorised infantry, is tactically 
a superior force to a slow-moving horde of foot 
soldiers lumbered up with every imaginable anti- 
‘weapon to protect it against its own inherent weak- 
nesses. Further, there can be little doubt in my own 
mind that in another war between highly organised 
armies, gas and air attack alone will prove that I am 
tight. That the day of massed infantry attacks is 
over, and that, except as occupiers and defenders of 
positions won by the more scientific arms, infantry 
have no place on the battlefield. 

Ultimately the general picture is this: With the 
aeroplane as the master-weapon we obtain two 
degrees of offensive power: the first is air attack 
based upon land and sea defence, and the second is 
tank attack based upon anti-tank and infantry de- 
fence. As regards the first, the whole of the land 
and sea forces become the garrison of the fortress 
(country) from which an air force is operating; and 
as regards the second, the whole of the land forces 
becomes the base of the tank forces. We thus obtain 
a tight and a left arm to our tactics, the right landing 
the offensive punches, whilst the left, by protecting 
it, enables it to punch all the harder and in its turn 
avoid being punched. 

The crucial tactical difficulty to-day is, not that 
the adherents of aircraft and tanks are claiming too 
much for their respective arms. They may be doing 
so; but it lies in the fact that the bulk of fighting men 
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continue to be departmental thinkers, tactical shop- 
walkers who, though they know their own little 
departments inside out, have not the faintest idea of 
the running of the whole business. As a commercial 
business is run for profit, so is a fighting force run 
for victory. Profit depends upon demand, for it is 
useless offeting for sale things people do not want. 
Victory also depends upon demand, the demand of 
tactics, and it is equally useless in a highly scientific 
age depending for victory upon weapons which 
proved useful in a less scientific one: Wars, like 
commercial businesses, can produce dividends; 
though not financial they are political ones. ‘The 
political dividend of a war is a more prosperous and 
contented peace than that which preceded its out- 
break. So far, the last war has not produced this 
peace, and it cost us £8,000,000,000. The teasons 
are many, yet the more important was its length, and 
its length was largely due to faulty tactics and 
obsolete weapons, to departmental thinking and to 
failure in appreciating what the mastet-weapons of 
that period were. 


PART III 
THE BUILDING 
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Chapter 1X 
DESIGN 


Havine in the last five chapters examined the 
material or elements out of which defence in any 
and all its forms must be built, in this part of my 
book I will attempt to give them form by com- 
pounding them around the master-weapon—the 
aeroplane. Through force of circumstances the 
gtand design into which air, sea and land power 
must be fitted is threefold, namely, the Empire as 
a whole, and home defence and the defence of India 
as two most closely related parts. 

First, it must be understood that the radical change 
which has been introduced by the tapid evolution 
of the modern technique of war makes it imperative 
for us to review imperial defence from an air point 
of view. In the past, on account of the supremacy 
of our fleet, it was unnecessary for the Dominions 
to raise fleets or even atmies of their own, for when 
an emergency arose, under cover of the British fleet, 
time could always be gained wherein to make good 
peace-time deficiences in military preparations. 

In 1914, because Great Britain was still an un- 
attackable island, and because her fleet picketed 
every sea, it was possible to turn the hub of the 
Empite into a vast arsenal, and simultaneously to 
draw man-power from every quarter of the globe, 
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train it, equip it and lastly transport it to the theatres 
of war separated by thousands of miles. Since 1918 
all this has changed: the hub is now open to attack 
such as no navy or army can repel. Blockade is no 
longer possible in the form that rendered it over- 
whelming. Mere man-power is not so necessary, 
because mechanisation is advancing and machine 
power is likely to prove the decisive factor on the 
battlefield. The truth is that more and more is the 
burden of Empire defence being loaded upon the 
shoulders of Great Britain; for although strategically 
the Dominions have never been independent coun- 
tries, they are likely to become less and less so as 
long as the British Navy is considered to be the 
pivot of their defence. 

To-day we stand where we stood just a hundred 
years ago. Then steam-power challenged the exist- 
ence of an Empire founded upon sail-power; now 
ait-power is challenging an Empire founded upon 
the steamship. Yet if we grasp the changes in war 
which ait-power will eventually force us to grasp, 
we shall be able to place the Empire on a securer 
footing in an armed world than it has ever rested 
upon before. 

In this problem it is obvious that the first step to 
take is to provide Great Britain with an air force 
of such size and strength that, through fear of 
reprisals, it will deter any Continental Power from 
launching an air attack upon these islands. Though 
such a force will be able to protect the heart of the 
Empire, it cannot itself protect the circumference; 
therefore the second part of the problem depends, 
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first, upon whether India and the Dominions can 
provide their own local air protection, and secondly 
upon whether, in the event of another war, all the 
air forces of the Empire can combine against an 
enemy centralised in one locality or split up among 
several. 

Here air-power itself steps in and offers us a 
solution, because it is the cheapest form of fighting 
power that has been introduced during this scientific 
age. Thus, while no Dominion can to-day afford a 
fleet sufficiently powerful by itself to safeguard her 
trade and keep open her sea communications, and 
while no Dominion can as yet afford a mechanised 
army of any size, all Dominions can afford small but 
highly efficient air forces. These units, not being 
tied to land and sea communications, could probably 
be concentrated within a few days in an area thou- 
sands of miles distant from their starting points. 

There is no question here of any infringement of 
equality of Dominion status, such as might be read 
into the subsidising of defences controlled elsewhere, 
ot of the creation of instruments of war useless save 
in co-operation with those of Great Britain. Rather 
the argument is on the other side; for not only is 
evety air squadron in itself a ready instrument of 
local defence, but air forces, unlike navies, cannot 
roam at large, putting into port only for fuelling, 
victualling and repairs; they demand a land base, and 
a Dominion would rightly object if an imperial air 
force, quartered on her territory, were controlled, 
manned and paid for by anyone but herself. 

Two further problems must be considered: the 
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first is the incentive behind military expenditure, and 
the second is the establishment of airways that will 
facilitate wat concentration. These two problems 
are really one, for both depend upon the future 
development of civil aviation. 

Obviously if civil aviation were not a practical 
proposition, military aviation would be no more 
than a martial luxury which the Dominions could 
ill afford. But this is not the case, for by reason of 
the vastness of their size civil aviation is daily be- 
coming more and more necessary to them. Here the 
Dominions have a decided advantage over the 
Mother Country, because while Great Britain is 
little more than a terminus for air routes, India, 
Canada, Australia and South Africa, without men- 
tioning the larger colonies, are in fact the natural 
homes of aviation. It is not too fanciful to predict 
that, before very long, for every one civil machine 
in Great Britain there will be two and possibly three 
in each of these four countries. In fact, the founda- 
tions of military power will not as heretofore be 
concentrated in the hub, but will be distributed 
throughout the circumference of the Empire. The 
whole picture of imperial defence will thus be 
changed; for no longer will the Dominions mainly 
depend for their security upon Great Britain, but 
Great Britain will in a large part depend for her 
security upon the Dominions. Then and then only 
will they become true partners in the Empire, taking 
their full place in it strategically as well as politically. 
When equality in risk and responsibility is thus 
accomplished, the Commonwealth of British nations 
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will accord in fact with its constitutional formule. 

The Empire consists in the main of a number of 
vast independent-or semi-independent ateas cover- 
ing a fifth of the globe, to each of which air-power 
is an essential necessity of progress. Civil air-power 
is the foundation 0” military air-power, a foundation 
on which in a crisis military air-power can rapidly 
be developed. Alithe great Dominions, furthermore, 
are at present out of range of European air attack. 
Granted, therefore, that a common policy is estab- 
lished in foreign and in defensive affairs, it is possible 
for the Empire to create from its civil resources a 
potential, if not an actual, military air force that can 
hold the balance between the nations. What Power, 
in the event of another war, is going to attempt to 
bomb London out of existence, if, when this act is 
being accomplished, the whole aerial might of the 
Empire will be turned against it in an overwhelming 


reprisal? It would almost seem that an all-wise - 


Providence had allowed the secret of flight to be 
discovered, not in order to turn humanity mad but 
in order to prevent it from losing its wits. 

To-day the key to European peace is ours. The 
potential air-power of the Empire is so vast that we 
can render ourselves and the Dominions virtually 
unattackable, and being unattackable we can become 
once again not the dictators of war but the arbiters 
of peace. When our fleet was supreme, there were 
no naval wats worth considering between the years 
1805-1904. With an Empire based on air-power and 
organised to use it in war-time, there is no reason 
to doubt that for many years to come we could 
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throttle practically every war that might threaten 
the peace of the world. . 

Far more complex than Dominion defence is that 
of our own island. Not only is it at present totally 
unself-supporting as regards food, but as it consti- 
tutes the arsenal of the Empire, it is essential that 
duting war-time the inflow of raw materials and 
more especially of oil are in no way restricted. In 
this respect, as I have shown, because the Navy can 
no longer single-handed protect our trade in the 
narrow seas, our first defence problem is that of 
air-power. 

That this is generally realised there can be little 
doubt, for ever since the termination of the war 
attempts have been made by our various Govern- 
ments to persuade other nations to enter into a 
general agreement, not only to abolish the sub- 
marine but to prohibit the use of bombing aircraft, 
and what for? Not because these weapons are 
singularly brutal, but because they threaten our 
insularity. Now we have woken up to the fact that 
we cannot put the hands of the clock back, all we 
can do is to stop this clock ticking so far as we 
ourselves are concerned, and then, in making up for 
lost time, do everything in a hurry, as we are now 
doing. 

Besides purely military safeguards, the diplomatic 
foundation upon which they rest is of equal im- 
portance. Yet, as I have shown, this part of our 
defensive policy has been as little considered as 
military preparations themselves; because our foreign 
policy has lost all shape in the vapourings of Geneva. 
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Here our first efforts should be directed, not towards 
destroying the League, but to depriving it of all 
forms of sanctions. Then it can function freely as 
a clearing-house for economic, financial and moral 
problems—the causes of wat. To endow it with 
force is not only an absurdity, but the surest road 
to disaster. It is tantamount to combining the 
policeman and the magistrate in one person. 

As the world is constituted to-day, that is as it 
teally is, military power is the prerogative of the 
nations, and except in war it cannot be uprooted. 
Therefore, as I have suggested, our foreign policy 
should be directed towards securing ourselves in 
war as well as entiching ourselves during peace. 
We must, and I will repeat it again, look for allies 
among those nations which will be useful to us, not 
only in the more probable wars which face us, but 
because our friendship towards them. may prevent 
their outbreak. At the moment what is of such vital 
importance to us is time wherein to catch up with 
reality. 

Given a dominant home air force and a sound 
foreign policy, when we turn to our existing military 
system, we find that the so-called defence of India 
is both its corner-stone and its crux. Ever since the 
conclusion of the Indian Mutiny our one military 
problem has been to toe the line, not so much to 
the defence of India, as to the maintenance of internal 
security within her frontiers. Between then and the 
introduction of the Cardwell military reforms, we 
maintained a comparatively small garrison in that 
country, and seeing how imperfect our communica- 
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tions were in those days, an exceedingly weak one. 
Not until after those reforms were introduced did 
we begin to increase it, and as we dispensed with 
garrisons in Canada, Australia, South Africa, etc., 
we went on doing so until it grew to its present 
strength. 

To-day the position has become really ludicrous. 
We have forty-five battalions in India, the bulk of 
which are not treated as soldiers, but instead as 
super-policemen. Not only are they not trained as 
soldiers, but as their police duties prevent them being 
trained for modern warfare, they are an absurdly 
expensive force, which through circumstances is in 
a chronic state of deterioration. 

Of our remaining 91 battalions, 71 are at home 
and 20 overseas, in Egypt, Malta, etc. What arethese 
71 for? Twenty are to replace the twenty just men- 
tioned, 41 to replace those in India, and 10 are Guards 
battalions which are not eligible for foreign service. 
As between the 45 battalions in India and the 41 at 
home there is a deficiency of 4 battalions; this is the 
reason why in the Defence White Paper of 1936 four 
new infantry battalions are asked for. The reason 
is not strategical or tactical, it is mathematical; not 
that we want more battalions but that their creation 
will make their drafting overseas a little easier! 

The position is both ludicrous and irrational. We 
do not want 41 ot 45 battalions of the line at home 
plus 10 Guards battalions in order to maintain law 
and order in a country which is the most legally 
minded and the most orderly in the world. We want 
them solely as swapping units, and so long as India 
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insists upon having infantry, they must remain 
infantry, and so long as she uses them as policemen 
they are compelled to remain in a state of compulsory 
inefficiency, and consequently untrained for war in 
Europe. If India must have 45 battalions, well and 
good, then she should be compelled to raise them 
in Great Britain for Indian police work. 

If we are honest in our protestations regarding 
teforms and self-government in India, then, with 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, the main- 
tenance of internal secutity will pass under the 
control of Indian Provincial governors. Neverthe- 
less, though it is agreed to place the police under 
their jurisdiction, it is not intended that they should 
in any way control the troops either Indian or 
British. The fact is that we doubt our own reforms, 
and, doubting them, fear their consequences. 

There can be no question in the minds of impartial 
men that Indians should have a strong voice in their 
government, and to rational men it is equally ob- 
vious that this voice should come from the natural 
leaders of the people, the aristocracy, which the 
masses will follow; the men of power, not necessarily 
the men of foreign education; for in the East educa- 
tion, the ability to pass competitive examinations, is 
nothing when compared to birth, tradition and 
prestige. 

What form of government should be established? 
The answer is simple, namely, one based on the 
federal system, for this system is native to India; but 
not in the bastard form of a mixture of semi- 
autocratic States and pseudo-democratic Provinces. 
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To extend the State system is the only practical 
solution, and though it is not easy to do so, it is 
nothing like so difficult as the democratisation of 
India. India is not a unit, a single people, but a 
congeries of States and Provinces embracing over 
two hundred different groups of peoples. Our aim 
should, therefore, be the devolution of our responsi- 
bilities to the States, that is the reconversion of the 
Provinces into States. 

Granted this reconversion, then each State should 
be compelled to raise an efficiently trained militia of 
its own and subscribe towards the cost of the central 
regular army, Indian and British, which will remain 
under British control in certain districts reserved by 
the central British Government. This regular army 
should be organised in two wings: a mountain war- 
fare force of Indian troops to garrison and protect 
the North-West Frontier, and a highly motorised 
and mechanised force of British troops working with 
aircraft ready to beat back an invasion, and as an 
instrument to prevent internecine disturbances and 
wats between the self-governing States. This 
mechanised force should be organised .on identical 
lines to the mechanised home army. 

Whilst the organisation of the Navy and Air Force 
is comparatively simple, that of the Army is confused 
in the extreme. It consists of two lines, the Regular 
Army and its Reserves and the Territorial Army. 
The first consists of five Infantry Divisions which 
have no strategical relationship to any kind of war; 
and the second of twelve Divisions, the object of 
which is the same as that of the Volunteers of 1859, 
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natnely, to frustrate an invasion of a kind which no 
foreign nation could now contemplate, and two Air 
Defence Divisions. 

Together these two forces can put into the field 
some 250 infantry battalions and six tank battalions, 
yet we frequently boast of out progress in mechanis- 
ation—one tank battalion to each forty infantry! 

Officially we have been told by the present 
Secretary of State for War that our Army has four 
purposes: 

(1) To protect our naval bases. 

(2) To defend our frontiers and maintain order 
in certain territories. 

(3) To protect Great Britain. 

(4) To defend the interests of the Empire in 
imperial territory or in foreign lands. 

This is indeed a full programme of responsibilities, 
yet when it was promulgated, it never seems to have 
occurted to its announcer to look facts in the face. 
Let us examine these purposes in turn. 

As regards the first, though small garrisons of 
gunners and riflemen will still be required for fortress 
work, it is obvious, bearing air-power in mind, that 
whether naval bases ate or are not attacked by 
aircraft, aircraft are their best weapons of defence. 
Further, should an enemy attempt to occupy them, 
the submarine is the second best weapon to prevent 
this happening. As this protection is obviously one 
for the Ait Force and Navy to guarantee, and as 
gunners and riflemen can usually be recruited locally, 
this purpose is not a military one. 

As regards the second, omitting maintenance of 
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order as purely a police duty and far better carried 
out by a properly trained gendarmerie, again it is 
obvious that frontier protection is best effected by 
ait-power based upon land-power. When we talk of 
frontier defence we inevitably mean the defence of 
the North-West Frontier of India. Now, though we 
refuse to recognise it, such frontiers are the easiest 
to defend by aircraft, for, being mountainous, an 
enemy is compelled by topography to move on 
restricted fronts, and, consequently, offer concen- 
trated targets to air bombardments; therefore in 
their defence it is the Air Force which will play the 
leading part. 

As regards the third, it is farcical to suggest that 
the réle of the Army or the strategical position 
of Great Britain has not changed during the last 
thirty years. Outside their anti-aircraft units what 
can the Regular Army or the Territorial Army do 
to-day to frustrate an air invasion? Nothing what- 
ever except police work. To state that air defence 
is a purpose of the Army is to turn common sense 
upside down. Obviously this is the duty of the Air 
Force supported by anti-aircraft ground units, which 
should form part of its organisation. As this is 
uncontradictable, and as it is equally obvious that 
the free delivery of food and raw materials, which 
are so vital to home defence, can alone be guaranteed 
by the Air Force and the Navy, this purpose is 
certainly not primarily a military one. 

We are left with the fourth purpose, which is by 
no means purely an army one, but a combination 
of the powers of all three Services. Therefore, these 
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Services should no longer be regarded as separate 
strategical instruments, but as one force capable of 
developing three tactical expressions of fighting- 
power. They should, therefore, be founded on a 
common bottom and be so organised that they will 
develop three special tops. Their bottom is man- 
power and their three tops machine-power—in the 
air, on the land and on the sea. 

As regards man-power, it will be remembered that 
when, in Chapter VI, I examined our Army recruiting 
ptoblem, I finally suggested that the Territorial 
Army, Militia and Regular Army should be grouped 
into one force which I called “The National Array”. 
Here, now that I am dealing with all three Services, 
I will carry this idea one step further, and suggest 
that the entire personnel, combatant and non- 
combatant, of the three Services should be divided 
into three categories or groups: (1) The National 
Guard; (2) the Militia, and (3) the Striking Force. 
The first should replace the present Territorial Army 
and be organised in three divisions, one for the 
Navy, one for the Army and one for the Air Force. 
The second, following my general idea, should be 
a short-service force, also divided into three divi- 
sions, and the third should be based on long service. 
I see no reason why (as I suggested in Chapter VI 
that in a thirty years’ career it is quite unnecessary, 
from the point of view of efficiency, for a soldier 
to spend all his time in one arm) in the above 
organisation it should not be impossible to establish 
a transfer of personnel between the Services. Thus, 
why an airman, after several years’ service in the 
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Air Force, should not, if he wishes, be transferred to 
the Army or Navy and become an efficient soldiez 
ot sailor, I cannot see. In fact, anyhow as regards 
the officers, it seems to me that this is essential if 
true co-operation is to be established between the 
Services during war. 

When we turn to the tactical organisation of the 
three Services, in existing circumstances it is obvi- 
ously impossible to work out anything more than 
an outline of the form it will take. The reason for 
this is that at present such chaos prevails, that much 
trial and experiment will have to be carried out 
before a true relationship is established: between the 
powers and limitations of the weapons used. In 
former days, when a Navy and an Army alone 
existed, and when the Army was organised on a 
muscular basis, this equation all but solved itself; 
because ordinary ships could fulfil all transportation 
requirements, and the Navy, being in no tactical way 
related to the Army, could evolve on its own line 
unhampered by military considerations. 

Now conditions have vastly changed: First, air- 
craft have become the most powerful of hitting 
instruments; secondly, neither a navy nor an army 
can operate without them, and thirdly, military 
mechanisation demands special vessels of transport. 

To arrive at some idea of what relationships 
demand, I think it is best to consider the subject 
from the point of view of a purely British operation, 
such as the Gallipoli landing in 1915, instead of one 
combined with a foreign Power, such as our landing 
in France in 1914. In any case this lesser operation 
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is included in this greater one, though in detail it 
may be different. 

As hitting power is the determining factor, in such 
an operation the first task is to establish a base for 
air action, because a base on shore offers far more 
scope for protection than one floating on the sea. 
Obviously this is the task of the Army, and in all 
such undertakings in the past, the weak link inevitably 
has been the gap between ship and shore, in other 
words how to protect the landing craft from enemy 
fire. To-day, and there can be no doubt of it, this 
difficulty is best overcome by the amphibian tank; 
a machine which can propel itself ashore under its 
own power. Such machines already exist, yet strange 
to say, though we are the greatest naval power in 
the world and though every military expedition we 
undertake must be an overseas one, we have not 
adopted such a weapon. 

If this tank is to develop its full power, it must 
be launched from a vessel specially constructed to 
catry it: an armouted ship of the steam-whaler type. 
That is a vessel so built that it forms a floating 
tankodrome from which tanks can crawl in and out 
at their ease and need not be launched overboard. 
Though, whilst in the water, they can use their 
weapons, obviously their main protection will be 
afforded by the guns and aircraft of the fleet. There- 
fore aircraft must be able to operate from warships 
during the initial landing, and as present-day aircraft 
catriers are extremely vulnerable targets to gun, 
aeroplane and submarine attack, vessels of the type 
of an air-battleship are likely to prove more useful. 
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Once the initial landing is effected, hitting power 
should be handed over to the Air Force, land pro- 
tection to the Army and the protection of sea com- 
munications to the Navy. Because this last task, as 
I have already shown, will be an extremely difficult 
one in narrow waters, the importance of the supply 
submarine, especially the submarine-tanker, is ob- 
vious. Such vessels we have not got and most 
certainly should have. 

If the operation is successful, in most cases the 
initial landing will be followed by a forward advance, 
which means a shifting of the base and the establish- 
ment of a land line of communications. Obviously 
this is the task of the Army, and to carry it out it 
will have to be organised in three groups: (1) a 
mobile striking force; (2) a mobile base or fortress, 
and (3) line of communication troops; also possibly 
a mobile siege train. The first should be fashioned 
round the tank; the second should consist of anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft units, and the third of tracked 
land trains, supply vehicles, their tank escorts and 
depot defence troops. 

If this picture is in any way a realistic one, it 
conclusively shows the intimate tactical relationship 
between the three fighting forces; consequently, in 
order to develop its full effect, it will demand as 
intimate a relationship between the strategy, tactics 
and plans of campaign of the commands of the three 
forces. Therefore command should be single- 
minded. 


Chapter X 
FOUNDATION 


Tr in the last chapter I have written anything worth 
thinking over, it is that an efficient design demands 
single-mindedness, for without it there can be no 
clear vision of what is required, and until this vision 
is seen there can be no clear reasoning as to how 
the idea can be developed into practical form. To 
use 2 mathematical simile: it is no longer practical 
to look upon the three fighting forces as three 
separate triangles, the sides of each of which repre- 
sent power to guard, to hit and to move; because, 
through force of circumstances, they should instead 
be considered as the three sides of a triangular 
pyramid, the apex of which is control and the base 
of which is the entire country and its people. As 
in the next three chapters I intend to deal with each 
side separately, and as I have already examined the 
question of control, in this present chapter I will 
restrict myself to the base ot foundation of the whole 
ptoblem. Further, I will enter into more detail than 
I have hitherto done, because in my opinion it is so 
little understood. 

Again and again I have accentuated the supreme 
importance of ait-power. I have shown that its 
object is panic, and that as the nerves and will of 
the civil population can now be directly attacked, 
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unless the people are disciplined to withstand attack, 
whatever the fighting forces may be worth, the 
people themselves are nothing other than a highly 
sensitive revolutionary force, in fact human dynamite. 

Whether this vital fact is appreciated by the 
Government seems doubtful, because nothing of 
any great value is being done to base technical 
rearmament upon disciplinary “‘rearmament”. So 
little is the problem of air-defence grasped, that time 
and again we have been told by Mr. Baldwin and 
other statesmen, except for retaliation, there is 
no answer to air attack. There is: it is national 
discipline, which to-day is as important a defence 
problem as is the discipline of the Services them- 
selves. What so far has been done falls into two 
categories ot petiods. When disarmament was the 
main plank in our policy, we were told by respons- 
ible politicians that London would be wiped off the 
map by forty tons of poison gas. This clap-trap 
and much like it was poured out in order to terrify 
the people into submission, and incidentally it drove 
millions into the pacifist ranks. To-day, when dis- 
armament has been replaced by rearmament, we are 
informed that, should incendiary bombs be showered 
upon us, all we need do is to sprinkle the top floors 
of our houses with two inches of earth and remove 
them by means of long-handled shovels! 

Having thoroughly terrified the people with hair- 
raising stories about lethal gas, and having psycho- 
logically gassed them (though the likelihood of an 
enemy using this “missile” is remote, because high 
explosive and incendiary bombs are more effective), 
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we have recently been told that 40,000,000 gas masks 
have been manufactured and will be carefully stowed 
away until Armaggedon dawns. .. . “Then were 
the horse hoofs broken by the means of the pransings, 
the pransings of their mighty ones.” So will be these 
respirators. Further, we have somewhere in London 
a most up-to-date anti-gas shelter which will hold 
a score of people (? the Cabinet), unlimited anti-gas 
talk and on paper two Territorial Anti-Aircraft 
Divisions in which, on December 19 last, the first 
showed a deficiency in establishments of 238 officers 
and 13,221 other ranks. Concerning it the Military 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph writes: Because 
“Treasury tradition necessitates the most careful 
financial checks, a scrupulous economy and a meti- 
culous scrutiny in the expenditure of public money 
. .. frightful delays take place while the plans are 
sent to and fro between the Territorial Association 
the Financial Department at the War Office, and the 
unit. Questions arise about leases, plans are con- 
tinually being altered because they are not within 
the War Office schedule of maximum cost, and I am 
told that a period of anything from a year to two 
years may elapse between the original plan and the 
first brick being laid.” Further, “It should be 
remembered that even when the headquarters have 
been built, it will be another two years before the 
officers and men have been recruited and the unit 
has become efficient.” Say five years in alll 

The overwhelming importance of this problem 
lies in the fact that we are an island of cities, that is 
of air targets. Further, that London, the capital of 
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the Empire, is not only the easiest but the most vital 
to strike at. In fact, as 35,000,000 tons of impotts 
and exports, “‘one-third of the total overseas trade 
of this island” is handled at the Port of London, and 
as to attempt to transfer it elsewhere would dislocate 
the whole transport system of the country, all that 
an enemy need do is to keep its seven great dock 
systems under intermittent air bombardment for a 
few weeks. It is for this reason that I intend to 
confine myself to the air defence of our great cities. 

As so little of value is being done, as so much has 
been forgotten, and as public memory is so very 
short, before suggesting remedies I will first return 
to our experiences during the World War, and out 
of them extract certain facts which will guide us in 
the right direction. 

In all, from 1914-18, 111 air attacks were made, 
fifty-two by airships and fifty-nine by aeroplanes, in 
which 8,500 bombs of ali sizes, weighing about 300 
tons, were dropped. In the first 556 persons were 
killed and 1,357 injured, and in the second 857 and 
2,050 respectively, the damage done being estimated 
at just short of £3,000,000. The total casualties were, 
therefore, 4,820, a truly insignificant figure when 
compared to our yearly road casualties of some 7000 
killed and 250,000 injured. Taken over the whole 
of England, casualties averaged sixteen to each ton of 
bombs. dropped, and in the London Metropolitan 
area from sixteen night raids they were fifty-two per 
ton of bombs; but in the daylight aeroplane raids 
on London the average rose to seventy-seven per ton. 
This is an important fact to remember, for it goes 
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to show that, when people are in their houses, 
casualties are reduced by 50 per cent. This is prob- 
ably a conservative estimate, for Air-Commodore 
Charlton points out, in his book War Over England, 
that “Twenty tons of bombs dropped by day caused 
about the same number of casualties as 50 dropped 
by night. The daylight method was therefore two 
and a half times as effective.” Also it must be re- 
membered that, unless people are under cover, many 
casualties are caused by the “self-bombardment” of 
the anti-aircraft guns. On one occasion this same 
writer mentions a 20 per cent loss due to this cause 
and on another a 27 per cent loss. Personally, in the 
Ypres area during 1917, I experienced almost nightly 
bombardments, and as I slept in a tent, all I can say 
is that I was far more frightened by the innumerable 
pieces of shell which came whistling down to the 
ground than by the bombs themselves, which in- 
cidentally caused few casualties. 

During the war the most disastrous raid was on 
Margate, Essex and London on June 13, 1917. It 
was carried out by twenty-two aeroplanes and re- 
sulted in 162 people being killed and 432 injured, 
ot slightly more than the casualties suffered in the 
naval bombardment of Hartlepool, Scarborough and 
Whitby on December 16, 1914, when 137 were killed 
and 592 injured. According to German figures, 
their total civilian losses from air attack were 720 
killed and 1,754 wounded, andthe property destroyed 
was valued at £1,175,000. 

From these figures it will be seen that loss of life 
was small and damage to property insignificant. In 
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Germany the yearly damage caused by fires has been 
estimated at {20,000,000, and in Great Britain that 
due to rats at £70,000,000. In spite of all improve- 
-ments in aircraft and bombing, it would take a large 
number of raids to cause damage totalling such 
amounts. Nevertheless, it should be realised that 
the 300 tons of bombs dropped on English soil could 
to-day be easily dropped ina single raid. Concerning 
this form of attack, though the most recent war, 
namely, the Italo-Abyssinian, does not teach us 
much, for conditions were so different from those in 
Europe, it does show in a small degree what we may 
expect and against what we should be prepared. At 
its ending there were no more than 500 machines in 
use, many being of an obsolete type; yet 872 bom- 
bardments were carried out and 1,700 tons of ex- 
plosivesas well as 1,000 tons of supplies were dropped. 
Had such a tonnage, namely, 2700 tons in all, been 
dropped on this country during the World War, 
then our casualties would have been 43,380 and not 
4,820. Further, as the Abyssinian War lasted approxi- 
mately six months and the World War four years, 
if casualties are multiplied by eight, then the total 
would be 347,040, that is an average of 7,230a month. 
As 1,000 and not s00 machines may easily be used 
‘ against us, in spite of anti-aircraft defence we may 
expect an average of between 4oo and soo casualties 
a day, and though toa disciplined nation these figures 
are by no means overwhelming, they are likely to 
prove cataclysmic in an undisciplined one. Conse- 
quently, when we turn from physical effect, killing, 
wounding and destroying, to moral effect—terrify- 
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ing—we obtain a totally different picture. For 
example, in 1916 there were thirteen different weeks 
in which the Cleveland area was flown over by 
hostile aircraft, and seldom more than a few machines 
at the time. The result of this was that the output 
of commodities in that district was teduced by 
390,000 tons, representing one-sixth of the annual 
output. Again, during September, 1917, in the 
works of one large clothing manufacturer the output 
dropped from 40,000 suits per factory to under 5,000. 
Also, on Sunday night, September 30, 1917, when 
a raid on Kent, Essex and London killed no more 
than fourteen people and injured only thirty-eight, 
the percentage of hands in the filling factories in 
Woolwich Arsenal fell by over 75 per cent; the out- 
put of rifle ammunition, normally 850,000 rounds, 
fell to nil, and of rifle grenade cartridges from 
125,000 to 46,000. The output of .303 Mark VIL 
cartridges for the week ending September 29 was 
exactly half the normal output of 10,000,000 rounds. 
Even false alarms emptied entire workshops some- 
times for twenty hours at a time, and on one occasion 
a report of an airship off Scarborough had the effect 
of extinguishing lights at Bath and Gloucester. As 
these were the results of the insignificant and 
amateurish attacks of 1914~18, should the same lack 
of discipline prevail, what may we expect in the 
future? The answet is: complete industrial paralysis. 
From the above figures may be gauged the tre- 
mendous power of air attacks to cripple industry by 
terrifying undisciplined workers, and the same will 
be found when we examine their influence upon the 
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nerves of the masses of the people. For, instance: 
by the middle of 1917 the population of Margate 
had fallen from 30,000 to 16,000, 14,000 having fled 
the town. On September 24, 1917, a raid took place 
in which only fifteen people were killed and seventy 
injured, nevertheless 100,000 people sought refuge 
in the London tubes. On the following night an- 
other raid took place and 120,000 people took cover 
in the tubes. These two raids caused so great a 
nervousness that, on the 26th and 27th, though no 
attacks were signalled or made, people began flock- 
ing into the tubes at 5.30 p.m. On February 16, 17 
and 18, 1918, there occurred three raids in which 
thirty-three people were killed and thirty-eight in- 
jured; nevertheless 300,000 persons sought refuge in 
the tubes. Concerning these events Air-Commodore 
Charlton writes: “The foreign folk in the crowded 
East End district were singularly liable to an un- 
teasoning panic, particularly the preponderating 
Jewish element. ... In the shelter of the tube 
stations the distress of Jewish mothers and children | 
was very difficult to soothe. They would scream 
loudly, tearing their clothes and beating their breasts, 
while old men amongst them would pluck hair from 
their beards in the fashion of the Scriptures. Too 
often, bands of young aliens belonging to neutral 
or allied countries, shedding every vestige of man- 
hood, would behave like animals of the wild, some- 
times brutally trampling people to death in a mad, 
insensate rush for safety.” Again: at suburban ter- 
mini, “Groups of people belonging to this super- 
added local population would behave distractedly, 
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praying for deliverance in camp-meeting style and 
cursing loudly, with arms extended, the brilliant 
autumnal moon.” If 300 tons of explosives led to 
such mad behaviour, what will 3000 tons lead to, 
or 30,000, which is not an impossible figure? 

If the statistics I have quoted mean anything at 
all, surely it is that the moral effect of an air attack 
is incalculably greater than its physical effect; con- 
sequently that moral protection, that is discipline, is 
far more important in preventing panic than pro- 
tection through tetaliation. Though in no way do 
I wish to belittle the importance of being in a 
position to hit back, I am of opinion that, when belli- 
gerents are in a position to do so, the deciding factor 
will be the moral steadfastness to endure bombard- 
ments: in other words—national discipline. The side 
which can the more surely scorn fear, laugh at danger 
and carry on with its daily work, and in consequence 
dislocate panic, is the side which will establish the 
more certain foundation of victory, for it will grant 
liberty of action to its forces of attack and counter- 
attack. And when we look at this problem of 
national discipline from the political angle, as I have 
shown, there is no doubt that the totalitarian powers 
have an immense advantage over the democratic, 
because in peace time their peoples are drilled and 
disciplined and their governments are far more 
immune from the disruptive influences of popular 
hsyteria. 

With these facts before us, I will turn to the 
problem of defence and suggest what in my opinion 
we should do. 
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First, as I have shown, our present preparations 
are almost entirely of a physical nature, and from 
the point of view of establishing national discipline, 
and only through the discipline of the masses of the 
people can panic, the object of air attack, be frustrated, 
they do not touch even the fringe of the problem. 
What the Government will not realise is that the 
foundation of all effective physical action is moral 
stability, and as the accuracy of an arrow’s flight is 
dependent upon the steadiness of the bow, so also 
does the directness of our power to retaliate depend 
upon the steadfastness of our people. 

This is the fundamental problem in the air defence 
of London and all our great cities—the stoutness in 
disposition of their citizens. Did such stoutness 
exist in 1914-18? No! this I have proved by quoting 
a few statistics. Does it exist to-day? No! and this 
is proved by the inability of the London police to 
control the underworld of the East End of the 
capital. For instance, on October 4, 1936, Sir Oswald 
Mosley was gtanted permission to march some 
7,000 Fascists through the East End, and though 
6,000 police were called out, that is approximately 
one to each marcher, the Commissioner of Police 
called the march off, because he considered that, 
were it held, he would be unable to maintain law 
and order. Though I am in no way concerned here 
with the political questions involved, it seems to me 
that if the largest forces of police ever assembled in 
the East End were unable to deal with a political 
demonstration, how much less likely is it that, in 
the event of an air attack on London, they will be ‘ 
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able to deal with the frantic terror-stricken mobs 
which will surge through the city. Replace 7,000 
Fascists by 7,000 twenty-pound high explosive and 
incendiary bombs, that is the load of no more than 
thirty bombing machines, and what will the police do 
and what will be the mental state of the Government 
when they have failed to accomplish the impossible? 

Will retaliation, will anti-aircraft gun fire, will gas 
masks, committee meetings and mild instructions, 
left to the good will of their readers to obey or not 

.as they like, stay panic? Obviously no! because our 
political system is such that it cannot enforce disci- 
pline. All it can do is either to surrender to mob 
violence or to meet violence by super-violence: in 
other words to start a civil war in the middle of a 
foreign one! That this system will have to be 
changed, if in another war we are to avoid the scenes 
which have recently disgraced many Spanish cities, 
is obvious. Yet, to-day, there are no signs that any 
change is contemplated. Daily we are told that we 
are a free nation, which in another wart means that 
we shall be free to indulge in panic and commit 
moral suicide. 

Setting aside any change in the political system, 
can we in any way, in the circumstances which sur- 
round us, mitigate such a calamity? I think we can, 
and so far as civil preparations are concerned, I will 
now examine what we should do under the three 
headings: (1) city organisation; (2) organisation of 
the people, and (3) action during attack. 

As regards the first, every great city should be 
organised according to three objects: (2) to prevent 
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panic, (4) to minimise casualties and (c) to restrict 
fires; because the object of an air attack is to cause 
panic by means of threatening or destroying life and 
property. If life and property could be rendered 
absolutely secure, there would be no panic; but, as 
such security is not possible, the prevention of panic 
remains the crucial problem. 

Panic is a contagious emotion produced by sudden 
and overpowering fear, and is accompanied by un- 
reasoning and frantic efforts to secure safety at any 
and every cost. The urge is to get away from the 
moment and the place; therefore the first step to- 
wards preventing it is to stop movement or at the 
very least in no way to encourage it. Resttiction of 
movement is, consequently, of the first importance. 
As in a state of panic people attempt to get away 
from danger, and as they tealise that their houses 
are a frail protection against air bombs, theit instinct 
of self-preservation urges them to seek securet 
shelters; this was the reason why tens of thousands 
rushed wildly and frantically for the tube stations 
during 1917-18. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the value of a shelter depends not only 
on it being bomb-proof, but also on it being situated 
in the immediate vicinity of those who seek refuge 
in it. In the case of an attack on London, the time 
available between the alarm being sounded and the 
appearance of hostile machines has been calculated 
at between fifteen and twenty minutes. Therefore, 
unless a shelter can be occupied within that time, it 
may prove to bea trap; because, should those rushing 
to gain it be caught in the open, not only will severe 
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casualties be suffered, but panic will break all bounds, 
the mass of people becoming mad and reverting to 
the condition of infuriated beasts. As Ait Commo- 
dore Charlton informs us, during one of the raids 
on London twenty-eight people “mostly women and 
children were killed and injured, not by bombs but 
in a panic rush for cover.” As time wherein to reach 
security is exceedingly short, far too short to enable 
more than a minute minority of the population 
to gain the security of tube stations, these most 
cettainly should be closed. Again, most of them are 
situated on ot close by main thoroughfares where 
large crowds can congtegate, and the larger the 
crowd the more uncontrollable becomes the panic. 
Further still, during and immediately after an attack, 
the underground railway system is likely to prove 
the most certain means of moving police, rescue 
parties, etc., and therefore it should on no account 
be blocked by panic-stricken hordes. Where specially 
constructed shelters should be provided is under or 
in the immediate vicinity of large blocks of flats, 
tenements and factoties, of, in brief, for all buildings 
which hold large numbers of people and which can 
be closed and picketed when emptied; because it 
should be remembered that when during periods of 
panic houses ate evacuated, they are liable to be 
broken into and looted by the criminal scum which 
is to be found in every city. When such refuges do 
not exist, people should remain in their houses, or, 
if they happen to be in the streets, they should enter 
the nearest house at hand; for though houses can 
be destroyed by bombs, they provide effective cover 
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against flying fragments of masonry and pieces of 
exploded anti-aircraft shells; also even if their win- 
dows are shattered they offer at least some protection 
against lethal gas. In any case, people should be 
brought to understand that, unless a shelter can be 
occupied within a few minutes of an alarm being 
sounded, the safest thing to do is to remain indoots 
and sit still. When a soldier comes under fire he at 
once drops to the ground and takes such cover as 
he can find; he does not run about looking for it. 
The civil population must do likewise. Should their 
houses be hit they in all probability will be killed, 
but if they are caught in the open they will be 
, Slaughtered and certainly many will be trampled to 
death. “When bombs drop—don’t hop” should be 
their motto. Should, however, their houses be set 
on fire, as they will then have to evacuate them, they 
should leave them in as orderly a manner as possible 
and seek refuge in others in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 
' To stop physical movement is not enough, for fear 
itself must also be restricted, so that reason may be 
maintained. In other words, people must be given 
something to do and something to think about; for 
if occupied they will cease brooding over danger. 
In this respect I consider that gas masks will prove 
a godsend, not that the enemy is more likely to use 
gas bombs than high explosive and incendiary, but 
because they will give terror-stricken people some- 
thing to do. In any case, once they are adjusted they 
will prevent those wearing them shrieking and 
moving freely, and if they half-suffocate their wearers, 
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anyhow panic will be half-suffocated in its turn. 
Anything which will keep the people occupied will 
ptove a deterrent to panic, such as nailing wet 
blankets or sheets over the windows so as to render 
them more gas-tight. Much the same applies to 
anti-aircraft battery fire, for though its direct effect 
is not likely to be great, its noise most certainly will 
act as a sedative to terror, for it will hearten the 
people by clearly demonstrating that the enemy is 
being engaged. 

Besides these defensive measures, which are vital 
if panic is to be kept in bounds, the following are 
of considerable importance. First, all new buildings 
erected in our cities should be as fire-proof as 
possible, for I am persuaded that the main danger 
is to be expected from incendiary bombs. Not only 
is this precaution a war necessity but a peace neces- 
sity, because millions of pounds’ worth of property 
in this country are yearly destroyed by fire. The 
second is the distribution instead of the grouping 
of factories. In recent yeats many new groups have 
sprung up atound London, and they offer ideal tar- 
gets for an attacker to strike at. Again, this dispersal 
of factories is as much a peace as a war necessity, 
and is becoming more and more feasible on account 
of the ease with which electrical power can be 
distributed. 

The third is of a different nature; it is the dividing 
of a city into what I will call “panic-proof areas”. 
That is to say, each city should be divided up into 
a number of districts and arrangements made to 
enable all main entrances into them to be blocked 
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or closed directly an alarm is sounded. The advan- 
tage of this is that, in the event of a certain district 
being bombed and a panic resulting, it can at once 
be cut off from neighbouring districts and the panic 
segregated. Strange as it may seem, whilst in peace 
time we find it necessary to elaborate an intricate 
system of traffic control in order to avert confusion 
and lessen road casualties, we are doing nothing 
towards organising our cities in order to mitigate 
panic and loss of life in the event of war. 

Turning from city organisation to the organisation 
of the people, it is obvious that their nervousness 
will be in proportion to their ignorance and lack of 
discipline. In this respect, we stand at an ovet- 
whelming disadvantage, for as our army is small and 
our system of service voluntary, unlike continental 
nations whose armies are on a conscript footing, we 
lack that flow of disciplined men which on the 
Continent is yearly returned to civil life. Whilst in 
France conscription provides a disciplinary back- 
bone, in Germany, on account of the youth organisa- 
tions and the labour battalions in addition to the 
defence services, the time is approaching when the 
entire nation will be disciplined, and in consequence 
the surest foundation laid not only against panic, but 
as the moral base from which the fullest retaliation 
can be launched. But with us, our crazy obsession 
tegarding personal liberty, which in actual fact is 
mere licence, for in several respects we are less free 
than many continental nations, we actually allow the 
cultivation of ill-discipline and are in consequence 
nationalising defeat. 
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To mitigate this suicidal disadvantage, it is too 
much to expect our Government to establish national 
discipline, because such action is in fact impossible 
in a political system based on /aisser faire. Neverthe- 
less, I am of opinion that this disadvantage can be 
mitigated if the following plan is adopted, namely, 
to divide the entire inhabitants of each city into 
active and passive groups; the former to consist of 
such patriotically-minded men and women as are 
willing to be instructed in air defence and to undergo 
training in its duties. These people should be 
organised in units in each panic-proof area; then, on 
a state of emergency being proclaimed or a sudden 
attack being made, each unit will be in readiness to 
reinforce the police, fire brigades, medical services 
and rescue parties. As to the passive group, that is 
the bulk of the population, on an air attack being 
signalled, all they will be asked to do is to comply 
with orders which should be transmitted to them by 
means of loud speakers fitted up in all streets and 
public places, so that the whole of the moving 
population can be instantaneously communicated 
with. It should be realised, when danger threatens, 
that what the people want is the comfort of authority, 
and that before a calamity occurs a few brief and 
heartening instructions, given in a firm and com- 
manding voice, will do more to allay panic than 
anything else. In such circumstances what the people 
look for is leadership, and in order to make the most 
of leadership a sense of followership must be culti- 
vated. To inculcate this, periodical black-outs and 
air manceuvres should be held, so that the people 
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can practise what they may one day be called upon 
to do. So far our Government, unlike most conti- 
nental governments, has shitked this duty, which is 
nothing other than a national “boat drill” which may 
save many lives when the ship of State is on the 
rocks of wat. Anyhow, the least that a government 
can do is to see that every adult yearly receives a 
pamphlet informing him or her what to do in the 
event of air attack. Also a similar pamphlet in the 
simplest language should be issued as a manual to 
all schools. 

As neither of the above groups of people will include 
those working in the municipal services—police, fire 
brigades, sanitary, postal and medical services, etc., 
all these should be organised to meet an air attack. 
Further, the active groups should as far as possible 
be affiliated to them, so that, when an attack takes 
place, co-operation is possible. In such an event 
these services and groups will form armies of rescue 
which, directly an area is bombed, will at once set 
to work, remove unexploded projectiles, extinguish 
fires, evacuate the wounded, reorganise and reinstate 
confidence. 

As regards my third and last heading, action dur- 
ing attack, as time is so short all steps taken must 
be such as can be effected within a maximum of 
twenty minutes. They should include the following: 

(1) The closing of all entrances leading into 
underground railways and panic-proof areas. 

(2) The closing down of the telephone system 
except for messages of an official nature, so as to 


‘ ptevent panic spreading by word of mouth. 
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(3) The broadcasting to the public to clear the 
streets and take shelter in the nearest available 
houses. 

(4) The broadcasting of instructions as what to 
do in the event of a gas attack, incendiary attack, 
etc. 

(5) The calling out of all services required and all 
active groups, informing them what to do or to hold 
themselves in immediate readiness for action. 

(6) Lastly, during the attack, the people should 
ceaselessly be broadcasted to: the course of the raid, 
the action of the counter-attack, etc., being described 
to them as if it were a race or a prize fight, so that 
their brains may be occupied and their thoughts 
distracted. 

If these preparations and precautions are taken, 
and if the people have some idea of what to expect 
and what to do, though material damage and loss 
of life cannot be prevented, moral damage will be 
vastly reduced, and, be it remembered, moral damage 
is the object of an air attack. 


Chapter XI 
AIR-POWER 


As the reader will by now have gauged, the influence 
of air-power upon national and imperial defence is 
fundamentally one of speed. The conquest of time, 
so far as this elusive dimension can be conquered, 
is the obsession of this present age; therefore every 
problem of war, whether administrative, strategical 
or tactical must be considered first of all with 
reference to speed, that is to mobility. This holds 
good not only for offensive but for defensive actions 
and preparations: thus, fortresses must be made to 
walk whilst armies must be able to run. 
Whenever we think of war or preparation for 
var, speed must be our guiding star, because speed 
leads not only to rapidity of action but also to 
surprise, which reduces resistance and in consequence 
multiplies effort. Hence we find that, in order to 
gain the full@&t possible speed when war bursts forth, 
the cutting edge of our fighting forces must be ready 
mobilised, ‘so that, like a fire brigade, they may 
attack the conflagration in the shortest space of time. 
’ Now these points are not as yet appreciated by 
our rulers, because they cannot grasp the idea of the 
master-weapon. At times they seem to glimpse it, 
then it fades away to be lost in 1914 visions of war; 
that the Navy is our first line of defence; that the 
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Army needs mote and more men, that peace pre- 
patations can be mobilised after wat is declared, and 
that Collective Security, which means that security 
when needed has to be collected, is still a workable 
system. For instance, on March 8, 1934, Mr. 
Baldwin, addressige the House of Commons, said: 
“Any Government of this country—a National 


. Government more'than any, and this Government— 


will see to it that in air strength and air power this 
country shall no longer be in a position inferior to 
any country within striking distance of our shores.” 
Between then and October, 1935, little or nothing 
was done to act up to these gallant words, when, 
on the 2oth of that month, he proclaimed: “There 
has not been, there is not and there will not be any 
question of huge armaments or materially increased 
forces”—a flat contradiction! Again, I think that I 
have shown beyond all possible dispute how in- 
adequately London is prepared to meet an air attack, 
yet on January 27 last, when attempting to explain 
away the breakdown of the aircraft production pro- 
gramme, Sir Thomas Inskip stated in the Commons 
that “The Government had made adequate provision 
for the air defence of London.” I-do not for a 
moment suggest that remarks such as these are 


. wilful mis-statements. If I thought so, I should be 


more at my ease; instead I am persuaded that they 
are due to a profound ignorance of the problem. 
Our statesmen simply do not realise what another 

wart will be like; they do not understand, unpleasant 

though it may be, that in order to gain surprise, 

there is a great temptation for nations to dispense 
N 
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with declarations of war, or at most to ptoclaim 
them as they strike. 

This may seem exceedingly dishonourable, yet the 
fact remains that between nations more of less 
equally armed, time in this speed age is so vital a 
factor that in another war we mast be prepared for 
a bolt from the blue. That this most uncomfortable 
situation is a permanent one I do not believe; yet 
I do hold that so long as the world is divided 
between two contradictory political philosophies, 
which are at daggers drawn, it is one which must be 
accepted and prepared against. On the one side we 
have the democratic nations still believing in mass 
warfare—the effectiveness of numbers, and on the 
other the totalitarian nations more and more be- 
coming entranced by speed. When we talk of 
mechanisation, using this word in its broadest sense, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that it fits the 
spirit of this scientific age far more closely than does 
mass warfare. And; whether we like it or not, we 
have no choice but to follow this spirit, because 
throughout history the evolution of warfare has 
always followed the developments of civilisation. 
Also, it should be remembered that to-day, whilst 
everything is still in the melting pot, the clash 
between the opposing philosophies is apt to take on 
an extreme form. Though we must accept this, we 
should not be obsessed by it; instead, like a man 
living in a wooden house, we should take special 
precautions to secure ourselves against disaster. At 
present this means that the corner-stone of out 
defence must be air-power, so that, if we are struck 
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at, we may retaliate with such velocity and weight 
that the blow is unlikely to be repeated. 

Conversely, there is the other side of this question: 
If speed is so vital in attack and counter-attack, 
equally important is it to develop stability, that is 
the counter-agent to mobility, really its comple- 
mentary factor. For example, if we can frustrate an: 
air attack by purely protective means, so long as our 
enemy does not possess them, or has not so thor- 
oughly developed them, then, our attack being based 
(protected) upon them, the tactical dividend on our 
mobility may be vastly increased. During the World 
War it was the range and volume fire of the magazine 
tifle and machine-gun which were the parents of the 
trench, and which rendered the war for so long 
static; and it was not until we and the French intro- 
duced armour (tactical stability) that we were able 
to develop mobility. 

It should be remembered that throughout military 
history, wats have been prevalent whenever offensive 


' weapons have been markedly superior to defensive. 


Thus, for instance, when in the fourth century A.D. 
the stable (protective) Roman legions were over- 
thrown by the mobile (offensive) Gothic cavalry, a 
warlike period followed and lasted until the building 
of the feudal castles, which little by little introduced 
a more stable order in civilisation. When fire-arms, 
more especially cannon, were developed in the six- 
teenth century, once again the offensive took com- 
mand, and the result was a hundred years of 
devastating wars. It is for this reason that through- 
out this book I have paid such considerable attention 
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to the question of national discipline (moral armour), 
because it is the foundation of all stability in war. 
Yet in itself it is insufficient unless it is coupled with 
physical protection. 

On account of the ever-increasing tange of air- 
craft, this protection, in our own case, embraces the 
entire country, and as counter-attack should be 
based upon it, it stands to reason that all anti-aircraft 
weapons—guns, lights, sound-locators, balloon ap- 
rons, etc., should be controlled by the Air Ministry. 

~This is as important as it formerly was for a soldier 
to carry his shield as well as his sword. The idea, 
at present followed, that the War Office should 
control the ground organisation because soldiers 
walk, and that the Air Ministry should contro] the 
air organisation because airmen fly, is to disunite 
tactics, and show a total lack of appreciation in the 
potentials of three-dimensional war. In such warfare 
it is no longer a question of lines and surfaces, but 
of cubic spaces measured by “air minutes”; spaces 
which include all lines and surfaces; consequently 
command should be single and not dual or triple. 

The importance of this protective or anti-aircraft 
problem cannot be exaggerated, because so long as 
the offensive weapon remains supreme the fear of 
a sudden and unexpected attack will dominate men’s 


~. minds, and to declare, as Mr. Baldwin and others 


have done, that there is no answer to the offensive 
except a stronger offensive is the essence of all 
militarism. So also, to declare that there is no answer 

., to it, and that, therefore, nothing can be done, is the 
essence of all pacifism. ; 
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That there may be no immediate and direct answer 
is true, but to suppose that there will never be an 
answet is to emasculate intelligence, because never 
throughout the history of war has an offensive 
weapon for long remained supreme. Always has a 
countet-agent appeared, and in this highly scientific 


. and intensely greedy age, the simplest way and in 


the end the cheapest is to offer a high reward for its 
discovery. Many years ago now, in January, 1919, 
I pointed out, in a paper, entitled “The Secret of 
Victory”, that had Napoleon at Waterloo possessed 
afew machine-guns or even the Minié rifle, a muzzle- 
loading weapon which outranged the flintlock of 
1815 by 600 yards, he would have beaten Wellington 
and Bliicher combined in half an hour. Then I went 
on to say: ; 
“But how could Napoleon have had either of these 
weapons, for they were not invented in his day— 
they did not exist? This is the very point which 
requires a prodigious accentuation. Foresight creates 
a demand; demand creates a supply. Berthier was 
a supreme clerk, but he was not what every Chief 
of the General Staff should be—a mechanical clair- 
voyant, a seer of new conditions, new fields of war 
to exploit and new tools wherewith to exploit them: 
Had Napoleon or Berthier in 1805 placed down, as 


> 


a challenge to the mechanical intellect of France, 


25,000,000 francs to produce a weapon Ico per cent... ja 


more efficient than the ‘Brown Bess’, it is almost a. 
certainty that by 1815 he would have got it; that he 
would have won Waterloo, and that the whole. 
course of history would have been changed. How 
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easy and simple it is to write a cheque, how difficult 
to become a supreme clerk.” 

Further I said: 

“In 1888 the design of the tank existed; in 1918, 
thirty years later, the tank proved the decisive 
weapon in the greatest war in all history. Had the 
War Office in 1888 been mechanically clairvoyant, 
had it offered {1,000,000 as a ptize for the best 
military machine it would have got it years and years 
before 1914. The idea existed, but the incentive was 
lacking. 

“And what do weapons depend upon? Design, 
and design depends upon ‘brain-waves’ and auri- 
ferous stimulants. If to-day we want a tank to cross 
water, it is a very long process and a wrong one to 
wait until some benevolent civilian, after much toil, 
forces one down our throats like a nasty medicine. 
Why not instead resort once again to the cheque- 
book, that ‘Open Sesame’ to all improvement: why 
not offer £1,000,000 for it—it will be cheap at the 
price... .” 

Turning back to air-protection, surely this is what 
the Government should do to-day. We are spending 
fabulous sums on gas-masks; yet, so far as I am 
aware we are not offering sixpence for the as yet 
unknown invention which one day will solve the 
problem. What these gas-masks are costing us I 
have no exact idea: as we are promised 40,000,000, 
if they cost five shillings apiece, then the price will 
be £10,000,000; that is ten times the value of the 
reward or prize which I have suggested may render 
them useless. Personally, I believe that far too little 
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attention is being given to the possible use of liquid 
fuel rockets as anti-aircraft weapons. Though in 
Germany, France and the U.S.A. these projectiles 
are being experimented with, nothing of an official 
and very little of.a private nature is being done in 
this country. The first nation which discovers how 
to build a practical rocket of one ton in weight will 
have at its disposal a most powerful anti-aircraft 
weapon which, acting like a depth-charge, may render 
flight in formations highly dangerous. From one 
ton to ten or twenty is but a step. Here then is a 
weapon worth experimenting with; yet who is going 
to do so unless there is an incentive? This is not a 
patriotic age; it is a money-making scramble. 

Returning to the problem of unity of command, 
it is strange to find its importance so little appreciated 
that a persistent effort is being made by the Admiralty 
to disrupt the Air Force. This question has been 
ably examined by General P. R. C. Groves in a 
pamphlet entitled Unity or Duality in the Air?—to 
which I am indebted for several of the criticisms I 
shall now make. 

To begin with, the position is as follows: The 
Fleet Air Arm is an integral part of the Royal Air 
Force, over which the Navy has “absolute opera- 
tional control . . . when the Fleet is at sea”. This 
means, though the Navy can use it as it sees fit, that 
the Air Ministry “‘is responsible for its administration 
and training on shore and for the provision of its 
equipment.” Obviously this division of responsi- 
bilities carries with it certain disadvantages, such as 
friction between the two Service departments. This 
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being so, is not the Navy tight when it urges that 
this arm should be transferred lock, stock and barrel 
to the Admiralty? 

On the face of it and to those who fail to reckon 
with the strategical changes introduced by air-power, 
this argument appears to be pre-eminently 2 common 
sense one. Why continue to quarrel, when it is so 
easy to avoid doing so? Further, the sailor urges: 
We, as a nation, are far from being self-contained; 
therefore our existence depends upon keeping our 
sea toads open. As this is a naval task, and as the 
Navy cannot carry it out unless assisted by aircraft, 
therefore it is essential that the Fleet Air Arm should 
belong to it; not only to assist the fleet at sea, but 
also to secute naval bases and coast defence 
generally. 

Though this argument appears to be common 
sense, it is exactly the reverse, because, as I have 
shown, the Navy can no longer command the 
narrow seas, and unfortunately we ate surrounded 
by them: the Channel on one side, the Irish Sea on 
another and the North Sea on a third. Even in 
1914-18 the battle fleet at Scapa Flow was a negli- 
gible factor, if a factor at all, in preventing German 
submarines operating in these waters. What kind of 
factor is it likely to prove itself to be now that the 
whole of the British Isles are threatened by foreign 
aircraft? The truth is that these narrow seas can no 
longer be separated from the land they surround. 
From the air point of view we have ceased to be 
an island; therefore from this aspect we ate a conti- 
nental Power, and, consequently, must be prepared 
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to meet the full blast of continental air attack. 
Obviously these forces, when operating from land 
bases, will normally exceed in striking power any 
force operating from a sea base; therefore, so far as 
the protection of these islands and the seas surround- 
ing them is concerned, it is the height of folly to 
weaken our already weak air force by dividing its 
control and command. Should this be done, what 
may we see? ‘The Royal Air Force fighting a life and 
death struggle to protect the great cities of the 
midlands, whilst naval aircraft are circling over 
Scapa, Chatham and Portsmouth awaiting an enemy 
who has no intention of attacking these naval ports. 

That the Government realises this strategical 
change is doubtful, seeing that Sir Thomas Inskip 
can still say, as he did on November 10, 1936: “When 
we come to defence, we all recognise that the Navy 
is the first line of defence.”? And, who is the “‘we’’? 
—the Government or the un-strategically-minded 
people? If this remark signifies anything, it is that 
the Minister whose task it is to co-ordinate strategy 
is still mentally in the second dimension: I will repeat 
it again, he is thinking in terms of foot rules when 
his work is connected with pint pots! 

Tf there is confusion to-day, and there undoubtedly 
is, at worst it is a confusion during peace time. 
Should, however, two separate air forces be created, 
then in another war we shall once again experience 
the confusion of twenty yeats ago. In this respect, 
General Groves quotes the late Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain who, on March 16, 1922, said in the Commons: 

“For the first two and a half years of the War 


— 
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expansion of the two branches of the Ait Service 
was developed independently, both as to organisa- 
tion and supply, by the Naval and Military authori- 
ties. What was the result? My Hon. and Gallant 
friend (Admiral Sir Reginald Hall) proudly boasts 
that the Navy got all the best machines and all the 
best officers. How did it get them? Was that dis- 
tribution dictated by the country’s needs at the 
moment or by any consideration of the country’s 
need? It was dictated by a fierce inter-departmental 
competition in the market, the resources of which 
at the time were wholly insufficient to supply the 
Services. . . . The result was overlapping, waste of 
effort, one Department bidding against another for 
the distribution and application of the resources of 
the country, not according to any considered view 
of the country’s needs, but according to the relative 
scale and relative quickness of the different Depart- 
ments in getting hold of what resources were 
available.” 

The danger is a war one. During war-time, as we 
know to our cost, no single Service or arm is ever 
satisfied or can in any way be satisfied with what it 
has. Daily, almost hourly, it requires more, and the 
more it requires the more has it to struggle for what 
it wants, and the mote it struggles the more intense 
grows the friction. Therefore the crucial fact is that 
until we create in this country a strategical brain, an 
organ of control, which can look at the three Services 
not as separate departments but as one defence 
instrument, the present muddled thinking will con- 
tinue. Did such an organ exist, then I go so far as 
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to say that the argument over the Fleet Air Arm 
would be solved not by separating it from the Royal 
Air Force, but by placing the Navy under control 
of this force whenever it is called upon to operate 
in the narrow seas. I suggest this, because in war 
it is the offensive arm which should always be 
considered first, all other arms being looked upon 
as subordinate to it. As in naval actions (in seas 
where such actions can still be fought outside the 
range of land-based aircraft) cruisers and destroyers 
are tactically subordinate to the battleship, so also 
in the narrow seas should entire fleets be sub- 
ordinate to offensive aircraft. In these waters it is 
air-power and not sea-power which should set the 
pace, that is command; for as Napoleon once said 
of land war, “It is better to have one indifferent 
general in command than two good ones.” And 
again: “Nothing is so important in war as an un- 
divided command: for this reason, when war is 
carried on against a single power, there should be 
only one army, acting upon one base, and conducted 
by one chief.” 

If the Government gives way on this question, it 
logically follows that sooner or later the Army will 
also demand its own air force; and, should it be 
granted it, we shall then have a veritable Athanasian 
confusion: a trinity in which theoretically “none is 
afore, or after other: none is greater, or less than 
another,” yet all are scrambling to get what each 
other needs. ~ 

Supposing that this division of force does not take 
place, and supposing that unity of direction is 
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established, the question arises: what should be the 
strength of our Air Force, not only for war, but so 
that it may prove an efficient diplomatic weapon to 
prevent its outbreak? 

Obviously this is not an easy question to answer, 
as it includes so many uncertain factors: yet there 
are two which we can directly control, namely, 
foreign policy and Empire air communications. If 
our policy is in accordance with the one I elaborated 
in Chapter V, then it is not necessary to think in 
terms of a two-power air standard. In fact, to do 
so is highly dangerous, because it will stimulate and 
in no way slow down the present armament race. 
Secondly, if I am right in supposing that air defence 
is now essentially an imperial problem, which means 
that air-power must be distributed as well as con- 
centrated, then safe and rapid communications 
between the various parts of the Empire become 
the new network of our strategy. 

These two problems are, as I have shown, closely 
related, because foreign policy should always be 
based upon strategy, in our case—sea and air com- 
munications. In other words, our foreign policy 
must be such that, in the event of war, it is able, so 
far as it is humanly possible, to guarantee free air 
movement along the imperial axis. This means that 
we must cultivate the friendship of Holland, Persia, 
Iraq, Turkey, Greece, Italy and Germany. As re- 
gards communication with Canada, this, on account 
of the wide expanse of the Atlantic, is at present 
difficult, and possibly will have to be solved by 
means of seadromes. 
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Leaving the Dominions out of our reckoning, for 
it is not yet possible to say what air forces they 
intend to raise, in my opinion we should first aim 
at creating an air force which, when linked with that 
of Germany, will enable us to exert such a pre- 
ponderance over France that we shall be in a position 
to neutralise her in a German-Soviet war. Also, 
should Germany attack France, the strength of our 
air force must be such that with France we shall be 
able to bring such a preponderance of force to bear 
upon Germany that her chance of victory will be 
slight. What we shall, therefore, require is not a 
force equal to that of France or Germany, let alone 
double either of their respective forces, but instead, 
a force the numerical strength of which is 50 per 
cent of those of France and Germany combined. 
For example, should France possess 3000 and 
Germany 4000 aeroplanes, then our home strength 
should be 3500 machines. 

Besides this force, we shall require, in round 
figures, 500 machines in India, Aden and Singapore; 
soo in Cyprus, based on India, and 250 apiece to 
operate with the Navy and Army respectively. This 
gives us a grand total of 5000 machines which, though 
in excess of what we are now aiming at, is not an 
extravagant figure, though of course a purely hypo- 
thetical one. 


Chapter XII 
SEA-POWER 


For hundreds of years sea-power was the “first 
line” of our defence, and it remained so until 1914. 
What did this defence entail? Command of the sea, 
which includes: 

(1) The protection of our sea routes and severance 
of our enemy’s. 

(2) The power to wage naval battles successfully. 

(3) The ability to blockade in order to bottle up a 
hostile fleet or starve an enemy into surrender. 

It was our ability successfully to carry out the 
third and not the second of these tasks which con- 
stituted the major naval operation of the World War. 
Not only did blockade result in the collapse of the 
Central Powers, but simultaneously it protected in 
no small degree our sea communications. Of naval 
battles one only of magnitude was fought, namely, 
Jutland—a Pyrrhic “victory”, claimed by both sides. 

From a study of the period 1914-18, as I have 
pointed out in Chapter VIII, I no longer believe 
that great naval battles will be fought in the next 
war, and certainly not in the narrow seas. I believe 
that they will be studiously avoided, and also that 
blockade by ship will normally be impossible. Should 
I be right in this, then it follows that radical changes 
will have to be made not only in naval tactics but 
in ship construction. Are we contemplating such 
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changes? Nol Instead, as I will show, we are still 
thinking in terms almost Nelsonic in their antiquity. 

In order to establish a background to this state- 
ment, for a moment I will return to the major naval 
operation of the World War—blockade. In 1914 we 


opened our blockade of the Elbe, its primary object, 


being to stop the exit of the High Sea Fleet, and its 
secondaty to prevent contraband entering Germany. 
A little later on the Germans retaliated with their 
U-boat counter-blockade, and in spite of our surface 
supremacy they all but drove us out of the war. The 
difference between these two forms of blockade is 
that whilst the first was mainly passive, the second 
was highly active; for, whilst the essence of ours was 
strangulation, the essence of theirs was sinking at 
sight. When we compare these two methods, there 
is no doubt that the second is superior, because 
successful attack is the quickest and surest means of 
defence. In this method the point to note is that the 
weapon used—the submarine—possesses three-di- 
mensional powers of movement, restricted to opera- 
ting be/ow its opponent; therefore its tactical superi- 
ority lies in its ability to hide and so indirectly to 
defend itself. When, however, we turn to the 
aeroplane, we find that no such limitation exists, for 
of necessity it is compelled to operate above its 
opponent; therefore its tactical power is incompar- 
ably more offensive; therefore, in this respect, it 
is incomparably superior to the submarine. Further 
still, being equally well able to fly over sea or land, 
it can vastly widen the range of blockade until, as 
in our case, it includes the entire country. 
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When we turn to naval battles the same problem 
crops up, but in different form, because the aeroplane 
is a long-range projectile or projectile-carrier, which 
completely puts to the blush such phenomenal pieces 
as the famous Big Bertha of tue World War. Whilst 
that gun had a range of some 75 miles, there are 
bombing planes in existence to-day with ranges of 
from 1,200 to 2,000. As this is so, it seems to me that 
a radical change will have to take place in our idea 
of the capital ship, around which present battle 
tactics revolve. In my opinion she will no longer be 
a gun-ship but a bomb-ship. In other words, our 
present aircraft-carriers, which are looked upon as 
adjuncts to battleships, will, in more efficient form, 
replace them as the master ships of our fleet, and 
all other ships—cruisers, destroyers, submarines and 
possibly also battleships, will become their auxiliaries 
—the moving sea-fortress from which their aircraft 
will operate. It is not, as some people think, that 
the capital ship is dead; it is that she must evolve 
in accordance with civil progress and invention. She 
is still the keystone of our naval power, but only 
in changed and mote “topical” form. Bomb-power 
is the key, because air carried bombs vastly out- 
range gun-fired shells. As this is so, it follows that 
naval warfare will be very different from what it was 
in 1914-18. 

Strange as it may seem, it would appear from what 
is being done and what is contemplated that the 
Admiralty, -true to tradition, has failed altogether to 
appreciate this fact. The question is not whether all 
the air exponents claim is true, but how much is 
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true. There must be some truth in their claims, 
anyhow air power must in some way have changed 
naval power; yet we find to-day no radical naval 
changes, for the fleet we possess and the fleet we 
are building are in all major respects but duplications 
of the fleet we relied upon in 1914. Then it failed 
us, because our Admirals did not foresee the course 
naval warfare would take. As Captain J. R. Kennedy 
writes in his Modern War, in which an admirable 
examination of our naval problem is made: we were 
so cettain of gaining a Tsushima “that Admiral 
Jellicoe with his whole fleet—preceded, it is true, 
by a swarm of protecting trawlers—sailed down 
from Scapa Flow to Heligoland on August 14, 1914, 
cleared for action in order to sweep the Channel.” 
In other words, like a schoolboy, he challenged the 
Germans to a playground fight. Not being able to 
accept such a childish contest, the German High Sea 
Fleet remained on the defensive, and by doing so 
compelled Jellicoe to keep his fleet concentrated and 
so leave our trade routes unprotected. Then, later 
on in the war, from this protective base (the bun- 
kered bunkering the bunkerer) was launched the 
U-boat campaign, which being contrary to the 
traditional rules of naval warfare all but paralysed 
naval action. And, it should be noted, the submarine 
is a vessel in no way anchored to the big battle idea. 
What was the result? In spite of our overwhelming 
battleship superiority, in 1914-15 568 British, Allied 
and Neutral ships were sunk; in 1916, 1,098; in 1917, 
2,639, and during the first ten months of 1918, 1,103. 
That is in all 5,408 ships, representing 11,189,000 
fo) 
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gross tons. In these operations the Germans lost 
203 U-boats; therefore the average number of vessels 
to U-boats sunk was between twenty-six and twenty- 
seven! Though, during 1918, we checked this form 
of attack, we in no way checkmated it; and we were 
able to restrict it only by employing no less than 5,000 
surface vessels to protect our trade foci against the 
twenty or so submarines Germany daily kept at sea. 

In spite of this devastating lesson, what has the © 


- Admiralty since done? It has set the submarine aside 


and gone back to the 1914 big battle idea. In fact, 
further back still; for whilst in 1914 submarine totals 
(built and building) were as follows: Great Britain, 
66, Germany 37, France 62, U.S.A. 40 and Japan 8; 
in 1936 they were: Great Britain 60, Germany 36, 
France 90, Italy 77, U.S.A. 100 and Japan 67. In 
other words: whilst in 1914 we were the leading 
submarine power, to-day we are fifth. Also, whilst 
in 1914 we possessed 298 destroyers, flotilla leaders 
and torpedo boats, to-day we possess 169 and are 
building 43. In fact, from the submarine point of 
view we are now in a far worse position than we 
were in during the war, and yet between 1922 and 
1936 we spent £776,000,000 on the Navy! 

That I am not over-critical of our present naval 
position is, I think, clearly proved by the utterances 
of the First Sea Lord (Sir Samuel Hoare) himself. 

To quote Captain Kennedy: on July 10, 1936, he 
said in a speech given at Southampton: “If our sea 
communications are cut we have a supply of raw 
materials that will only last our industries for three 
months. But that supply would be more than we 
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should need, for within six weeks we should be dead 
of starvation. This is the overwhelming reason that 
makes the reconstruction of our fleet so vitelly 
important. We have delayed so long in this rebuild- 
ing that we are now faced with the problem of 
rebuilding what virtually amounts to a new fleet. As 
our life demands the passage through the Seven 
Seas of the world, the fleet must be strong enough 
to go anywhere and to carry out its duties in any 
conditions. It is our determination to have such a 
fleet and to build it with the least possible delay.” 

Also he said: ““The formidable fact about air power 
is that it has made what was once the most secure 
island in the world the most vulnerable society in 
Europe. . . . A crushing blow at so vulnerable a 
target might have effect, the full results of which we 
cannot even imagine. . . . For the first time in our 
history the heart of the Empire has become vulner- 
able. Such a state of insecurity cannot be allowed 
to endure. ... It is on this account that we are 
proceeding on our great programme of air reinforce- 
ment. It is our determination to reach on the earliest 
possible day air parity with the strongest Power 
within range of these shores.” 

Now these two statements, when taken together, 
are illuminating, for they clearly show the muddle 
which controls the Government’s defence policy. 
In the second, air parity is demanded as a minimum 
guarantee, which to-day means at least 3,000 ma- 
chines, possibly 5,000, and which a year hence may 
mean even a greater number. In the second, though 
Sir Samuel Hoare declares that we are compelled to 
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build a new fleet, by new he does not mean new in 
tactical idea, but new in material; in other words a 
replica of out 1914 fleet equipped with a few novel 
gadgets. Such a fleet did not fulfil our naval require- 
ments in the World War, and when, less than two 
years back, this very fleet was dispatched to the 
Mediterranean to overawe Mussolini, it again utterly 
failed to do so. Still more remarkable, though this 
fleet was four times as powerful as the Italian, in 
June last Sir Samuel Hoare said that, had it been 
twice as strong, “the Italo-Abyssinian crisis would 
never have arisen.” 

What does this mean? First, it means that as no 
fleet can sail any of the Seven Seas and fulfil its war 
functions unless supported by aircraft, parity in the 
air is not sufficient. Therefore the cost of our Air 
Force is not only going to be high but increasingly 
higher. Secondly, it means that instead of our old 
two-power naval standard we must aim at an eight- 
power standard; because if a fleet four times as 
powerful as our enemy’s cannot prevent a war and 
must be doubled before it can do so, then, according 
to our latest naval experiences, eight is the figure 
we must aim at. What the cost of such a fleet will 
be is not stated; but at the very least it will run into 
several hundreds of millions of pounds yearly. In 
any case, it will be so stupendous that it will be quite 
impossible for us to pay for anything like air parity. 
This means that the cost of the Navy will scuttle 
any hope of securing ourselves against air attack. 

Curious as it may seem, when, between 1925 and 
1930, Sir Samuel Hoare was Air Minister, he said: 
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“If the Air Force is always to be supplementary to 
naval and military expenditure, the British taxpayer 
has a gtim prospect before him.” It would certainly 
-appear, now that he is First Sea Lord, that the 
prospect is grimmer still. 

Bearing in mind this complete muddle, a muddle 
due to lack of appreciating that tactics should revolve 
round the master weapon, I feel that Captain 
Kennedy is supremely right when he says: “‘Can it 
be excluded that the Admiralty is as much in error 
to-day regarding the future as it was before the War? 
May it, in fact, not be possible that it is even more 
gravely so, since the model on which we have con- 
structed our Fleet is almost identical with that of the 
pre-war period, while the means of attack on it and 
our shipping have multiplied and altered?” There 
can be no two answers to this question, because, 
whilst in 1914 our Navy was a fairly sure means of 
protection against a slow-moving land invasion, it 
is now no protection at all against air attack. In fact, 
whilst in 1914 its bases were immune from assault, 
now they are more likely to be marked down as air 
targets than the ships which operate from them. 
Further still, in the next war our sea-borne trade is 
likely to suffer severer losses than in 1914-18, be- 
cause air attack will be added to submarine attack, 
and also because our mercantile marine in number 
of vessels has fallen by 20 per cent. In the World 
War we lost 3,154 ships, or 35 per cent of our 1914 
total, to-day this figure represents 50 per cent of the 
present total. Whilst in 1917 lack of foresight on 
the part of the Admiralty led us to Passchendaele, 
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in the next war it may well lead us to the sack of 
London by its own citizens. 

The axle pin of this obtuseness is the battleship 
and the idea of the big battle which engenders it. 
In Chapter VIII I examined this question in part; 
here I will return to it. 

In the past the value of the battleship consisted 
in her ability to sink any vessel less powerful than 
herself and so open the road to invasion, and also 
to contain an enemy’s fleet and so facilitate a guerre 
de course. As regards the first of these two purposes 
the main danger of invasion is no longer by land but 
by air, against which the battleship offers no pro- 
tection; and as regards the second, in all narrow seas 
blockade by air is likely to prove more effective than 
blockade by sea. In any case, for such an operation 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines are more suit- 
able than battleships, which, because of the difficulty 
in repairing them, cannot operate far from a very 
limited number of dockyards. As an example of 
this, Captain Kennedy quotes the collision of the 
Flood and the Repulse; he says: “These two ships 
collided off Gibraltar on January 23, 1935, and 
arrived there two days later. But there was no dry 
dock capable of taking vessels of this size nearer 
than Singapore in one direction and Portsmouth in 
another.” This should have opened the eyes of the 
Admiralty to the folly of concentrating battleships 
at Alexandria in the autumn of that year; because, 
had a naval engagement been fought in the eastern 
Mediterranean in which any of these ships were 
seriously damaged, for repairs they would have had 
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to steam either to Portsmouth or Singapore: in the 
_one case, through the Mediterranean—z,oco miles 
long—and in the other, through the Red Sea—1,300 
miles in length, and have risked being attacked by 
Italian aircraft and submarines. As they could not 
have done so, certainly in the first case, unless pro- 
tected, the whole or the greater part of the fleet 
would have had to accompany them, so radically has 
naval warfare changed. 

The truth is that, whilst up to about 1914 the 
battleship was the moving fortress of the sea, under 
the protection of which her auxiliaries carried out 
their tactical duties, to-day they form the moving 
trench lines beyond which she dare not roam. Once 
she convoyed her auxiliaries, now they convoy her 
—so complete is the volte face. 

Captain Kennedy is very cleat on this point; he says: 

“Tf, as has taken place in Parliament, the Ad- 
miralty representative is asked why battleships ate 
kept, the answer is given ‘in order that the lighter 
craft may fall back on them’. And the lighter craft 
exist to reconnoitre for the battleships, or to convoy 
merchantmen. Accordingly, if the battleship is either 
incapable of fighting or is vulnerable without ade- 
quate riposte to air attack, then the light craft are 
unnecessary. Alternatively, if the light craft, for 
which no invulnerability from air attack is claimed, 
are sunk or dispersed, the battleship becomes un- 
covered. If convoys can be sunk by air-power, 
without riposte, then the light craft built for their 
protection become superfluous. Of the Navy, as at 
present composed nothing useful remains.” 
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Thus is exposed the fallacy of the horizontal 
armour argument. The real question is not whether 
a bomb-proof battleship can be built, but whether 
a bomb-proof fleet and merchant service can be 
designed; because horizontal armour— 

(1) Does not prevent damage, and damage de- 
mands dockyards in which repairs can be carried out. 

(2) Does not protect the lighter craft, without 
which battleships cannot operate. 

(3) Does not protect the merchant service, for the 
protection of which fleets are built. 

None of these points are adequately dealt with in 
Cmd. 5301—On the Vulnerability of Capital Ships to 
Air Attack; the object of which is to show that the 
battleship can be made bomb-proof, which from the 
arguments adopted conversely shows that the fleet 
must remain bomb-vulnerable. The truth is that 
to-day, and increasingly so in the future, a fleet based 
on the battleship idea is only effective within radius 
of supporting land aircraft, or conversely out of 
radius of hostile land aircraft. Which means that, 
as she is impotent in the narrow seas until the enemy 
aircraft have been annihilated, her sphere of opera- 
tions lies in the oceans; in other words, along the 
great trans-oceanic trade routes. Therefore the 
question arises: Is she a fitting weapon for such 
work? 

Could battleships be built by the score, there is 
little doubt that they would prove useful in protect- 
ing such portions of our trade routes as lie outside 
the radius of decisive air action, which may be taken 
as 200 miles out to sea; for a greater distance will 
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seriously affect the “volume of fire” of existing air- 
craft. But this is not practical, for each score will 
cost at least £150,000,000, and for this purpose we 
shall require four or five score. 

When battleship met battleship, in order of tactical 
importance the requirements were armour, gun- 
power and speed. But for trade protection the 
reverse is the case, speed being the dominating | 
factor; for the objects are to catch and escape and 
not to battle and blockade. In Cmd. 5301 we are 
told: “Although our Fleet may have to operate in 
comparatively narrow waters, it may also have to 
do so in the larger oceans, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, much of whose spaces are at great distances 
from the air bases of any potential enemy. But that 
is only one aspect of the matter, for these oceans, 
of which the free passage is essential to our national 
existence, cannot at present be covered by our land- 
based air forces. It would not be impossible for the 
capital ships of a hypothetical enemy, in the absence 
of a powerful British Fleet, to place themselves, 
without interference, 2cross our trade routes in such 
a way that we should be powerless to do anything 
unless we could send a superior naval force, sup- 
ported by capital ships, to drive the enemy off.” 

Is this true? From a minor angle, possibly “yes”; 
but from the major—definitely “no!” For instance, 
from the naval point of view, would not Germany 
in 1914 have been decidedly stronger had she in- 
vested all the money she spent on battleships in 
cruisers? Or, had not her sailors been obsessed by 
the battle-idea, would not it have been more effective 
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still had she invested this money in submarines? 
Yet it may be said that there is a distinct difference 
between trade route raiding and trade route guard- 
ing. True, therefore let us modify this argument as 
follows: , 

Suppose that in the next war Germany is once 
again our enemy, and that she possesses a powerful 
battle fleet and we do not. Suppose, further, that, 
in spite of the aircraft-infested North Sea, she suc- 
ceeds in placing her fleet in the Atlantic, and by so 
doing severs one of our main trade routes, what can 
we do? First, we know that her fleet can remain at 
sea but for a short time, a few weeks at most. There- 
fore to compel it to consume its oil or coal we must 
harry it. Also, as we know that it must return to 
the Elbe, we can meanwhile attack Hamburg, 
Bremen, Bremerhaven, etc., by air. 

How should we harry it? In other’words, what 
type of fleet shall we require? To give it a new name, 
one of a “Scythian” kind—that is a fleet possessing the 
highest possible speed, considerable hitting-power 
and comparatively weak protective-power (armour). 
The tactics I have in mind are those of the Parthian 
Sillaces at the battle of Carrhae. There, in 53 B.c., 
by his mobility and fire-power he worried Publius 
Crassus to death, and out of a total strength of 
52,000 heavily armed Roman legionaries he slew 
47,000. 

This type of fleet should be built round the idea 
of the master-weapon—the aeroplane. First the 
whole of our main sea communications should be 
divided into narrow seas and open seas. In the first 
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trade protection is the duty of aircraft and anti- 
submarine craft; in the second, of a fleet of fast- 
moving vessels based on the aircraft carrier. When 
this is done, these fleets will possess a range of vision 
of between 200 and 300 miles, and on account of 
it and the speed they possess they will be able to 
dodge, worry and exhaust the type of fleet we are 
now building—the battleship type. 

Though I am not so presumptuous as to suggest 
that the £8,000,000 type of battleship has no use at 
all, I am definitely of opinion that the idea upon 
which it is founded is an obsolescent one, and surely 
this is proved by recent events. 

Why did we in 1935 send a powerful battle fleet 
to the Mediterranean? It could not be that we 
expected the far weaker Italian fleet to engage it, 
for such a suggestion is absurd. That it could not 
protect our trade in that sea is obvious, for, apparently 
fearing air attack, it placed nearly one thousand miles 
of water between itself and the area—Sicily-Libya— 

_in which our merchantmen could the more easily be 


sunk, That it was sent there to close the Suez Canal’ 


is again absurd; for not only could a load of concrete 
have accomplished this, but as it happened this canal 
was not strategically the decisive point. That point 
was Massawa, the Italian base, which could instan- 
taneously have been strangled by air attacks delivered 
from Aden, Suakin and Berbera. Why then did the 
fleet go to the Mediterranean? There must have been 
a reason; there was, namely, the battleship-mind. 
For centuries our naval power had controlled the 
Seven Seas by a threat of force, and the battleship- 
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mind believed that this threat was still all-powerful. 
Why did it fail? Because Mussolini, possessing an- 
other type of mind, called our unconscious bluff and 
tactically bankrupted us in the eyes of the world. 
Yet, in spite of this, the battleship-mind is still firmly 
entrenched in Whitehall, otherwise how could the 
First Lord of the Admiralty say: “Had the Navy 
been twice as strong as it is to-day, the Italo- 
Abyssinian crisis would never have arisen.” 


Chapter XIII 


LAND POWER 


Recentiy in the House of Commons Sir Samuel 
Hoare has stated that our Home Army should be 
looked upon as “an all-purposes force”. Yet as this 
is not an all-purposes age, but a highly specialised 
one, I am of opinion that this is exactly what it 
should not be; for unless its development follows 
certain well-defined lines, it can be no more than a 
jack of all trades and master of none. To imagine, 
as apparently Sir Samuel Hoare does, that purpose 
here means a commitment to fight with one nation 
or another is utterly to misconceive what this word 
implies, for above all things it refers to the nature 
of an army; because it is its nature which, like that 
of a tool, fixes its purposes. Thus, if steel and wood 
are fashioned into a hammer, its purpose is to hit; 
but if into a chisel, its purpose is to cut. So also 
with an army, if we examine its elements—protective 
power, offensive power and power of movement,and 
see what they consist of and how they are combined, 
we shall begin to understand what its powers and 
limitations are in various sets of circumstances, and 
so shall discover what it can and cannot do, and what 
jt cannot do should certainly not be considered its 
purpose. It is not the purpose of a chisel to hammer 
in nails, or of a hammer to cut wood; therefore his 
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definition is in fact a senseless one, it is as much a 
piece of quackery as a cure-all medicine. 

The reason for this silliness is that Sir Samuel 
Hoare, like most politicians, and unfortunately also 
many soldiers, fails to understand that the main- 
spring of the present age is not mass, but power. 
Put otherwise: the aim of our civilisation is to free 
mankind from toil. This power age was created by 
science, which daily is developing mechanical energy 
in order to supplement or reduce the expenditure of 
human and animal energy. Therefore the aim and 
end of all fighting organisation must also be to 
develop power; consequently the method of science 
must be applied to military development. 

When we meditate upon this fact we must never 
forget that our military problem is different from 
that of all continental nations, for the simple reason 
that we inhabit an island and, therefore, have no land 
frontiers to protect. Possessing such frontiers, they 
are differently situated, for though all can be crossed 
by aircraft, in recent years the advance in military 
mototisation has been so great that, unless motorised 
forces are blocked, invasion by land may become 
even more decisive than invasion by air. Therefore 
their problem is one of establishing a state of 
stability on the ground from which can be developed 
the highest possible mobility in the air. If the land 
forces are compared to a bow, a weapon held firm, 
then the air forces represent the arrows. To block 
the ground approaches demands not only motorised 
and mechanised forces, but also fortresses and masses 
of men; therefore conscript armies will be required. 
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It demands quantity as well as quality; therefore, 
when we turn to ourselves, because defensive 
stability is far less important, quality is the deciding 
factor. 

As I have shown, when we turn to our Army as 
it now is; because the all-purposes idea still prevails, 
it is little more than the military instrument of a 
bankrupt age—the shattered and ruined nineteenth 
century. In idea and largely in form it belongs to 
the civilisation of the plough and not of the field 
tractor, of the cab and not of the motor-car. There 
can be no question as to this, because its organisation 
has not changed fundamentally since the Cardwell 
and the Haldane reforms: it is organically and 
spiritually the pre-war Army—that is, the Army 
before the great revelation; an army based on the 
idea of mass and not on the idea of power. 

It may be said: But we have a very small army, 
so small that, less than a year ago, in order to 
dispatch one division to Palestine we had to call out 
the reserves. This of course is true; yet however 
small it is, the tactical idea it is founded upon is the 
continued predominance of infantry, and, as I have 
shown, infantry is no longer the master land arm. 
We have 136 battalions of infantry and but six of 
tanks; the Territorial Army has no tanks, neither has 
the Indian Army. It is essentially an infantry force, 
that is an army based on the mass idea, and the reason 
is a threefold one: first, the nation takes little or no 
notice of its army; secondly, the Government has 
subordinated military development to financial in- 
terests, and thirdly, soldiers themselves have resisted 
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every change. For example, in 1914-18 we built up 
the most powerful tank force possessed by any 
belligerent, and it proved itself to be the master land 
arm. In spite of this, for eighteen years now we 
have done next to nothing to develop this arm. We 
have been waiting for mechanical perfection (so the 
excuse has been) before going into production, and 
what is our position to-day? The U.S.S.R. has the 
finest tank force in the world. There are machines 
in that country which are capable of a road speed 
of seventy miles an hour, whilst most of our Medium 
tanks are fourteen years old. Every great Power and 
also a number of secondary Powers are ahead of us 
in this arm; yet from what the war taught us, during 
the last eighteen years we have known that our 
Army could not advance against an enemy well 
ptovided with machine-guns and modern rifles. 
Therefore we do know, though we refuse to acknow- 
ledge it, that mass is no answer to power. 

Worst of all, and this is from the moral point of 
view, our regimental officers and men are confronted 
by their impotence each time they step on to their 
training areas. They realise, as General Trochu said 
in 1867: “That the exercise of troops in peace time, 
gives them absolutely no conception ofa real struggle 
in real warfare”. How can it? Not only is our 
artillery weak and our tank force insufficient, but we 
are incomparably inferior to most continental armies 
in anti-tank weapons. Further, they know, or if they 
do not, then the Italo-Abyssinian War should have 
taught them, that masses of infantry are but bomb- 
and gas-fodder to present-day aircraft, Therefore, 
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such training as they receive, instead of preparing 
them for the next war, is planting within them the 
seeds of demoralisation. 

What is not realised is that inefficient weapons 
create “windy” soldiers, and that mass increases the 
storm once the wind begins to blow. More than 
fifty years ago Field-Marshal von der Goltz said: 
“Nothing is worse than that the soldier should feel 
himself neglected in this respect, and to believe him- 
self subject, without his own fault, to an effect to 
which he is powerless. Defeat would thus appear 
excusable, and success cannot have a wotse enemy 
than this feeling.” 

As in the end the development of weapon power 
will compel us willy-nilly to change, surely the wiser 
course to follow is not to wait for this compulsion, 
but instead to grasp the idea of power and to build 
anew military organisation around it. This idea also 
carries with it the sub-ideas of simplicity and of 
economy. Simplicity in that the more homogeneous 
the organisation the less the friction, and economy 
in that the less the friction the less the discord and 
waste. The army we want is not only one which 
will fulfil certain commitments, but which is so 
organised and trained that it can co-operate and be 
combined with our naval and air power. 

To begin with, we cannot alter the geographical 
fact that, as we inhabit an island, no army can leave 
its shores except under naval and air force protection. 
Also we cannot alter the fact that air-power can 
attack both land and sea forces; therefore the smaller 
the targets they offer the more difficult will it be to 
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destroy them. Consequently we require as small an 
army as possible, and, therefore, as powerful an 
army as possible; for as size goes down power must 
go up. The only way to attain both smallness and 
power combined is through mechanisation. There- 
fore our mechanised arms must be related to our 
ships and our ships to our mechanised arms. Also 
must these arms be related to our aircraft, and in 
turn our aircraft to them. Hitherto, as I have 
mentioned, our army has been a projectile fired by 
our Navy; yet to-day the time is at hand when to 
- this fact must be added: that as the Navy is the base 
of operations of our Army, so must our Army be- 
come the base of operations of our Air Force. 

As I have dealt with this question in a preceding 
chapter, I will not return to it here, though in my 
opinion the co-operation between mechanised armies 
and air forces will become so intimate that eventu- 
ally these two war instruments will fuse into one. 
During the World War, the mobility of aircraft was 
based on their ground organisation, as it must be; 
and this ground organisation was protected by the 
vast trench systems created during the war. But 
now, on account of the enormous power aircraft 
have developed, the creation of such fortified areas 
is unlikely; because the immense rear organisations 
which are required to sustain and maintain them will 
become vulnerable targets to air attack. Whilst the 
nineteenth-century idea of warfare was founded on 
the principle of concentration of force (mass), be- 
cause of air power the principle which will control 
the twentieth-century idea will be that of distribution 
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of force, which is a sound strategical principle when 
the forces distributed possess so high a mobility 
that they can rapidly be concentrated at any desired 
point. 

Motorised and mechanised troops alone can fulfil 
this dual requirement of distribution in order to 
reduce the size of a target offered to air attack, and 
concentration in order to drive the blow home. In 
another war we may expect, therefore, to see not two 
immense trench systems battling with one another, 
but two or more zones of moving fortresses, the 
first object of which is to protect the ground organi- 
sation of aircraft, and the second to attack the 
enemy’s ground organisation. From these moving 
fortresses will the respective air forces operate 
against each other and the vital centres in their 
enemy’s country. 

It may, however, be said: Seeing that the range of 
aircraft is daily increasing, for Continental wars why 
should we have an army at all? Will not aeroplanes 
be able to operate directly from this country? 
Possibly they will. But here the second of the great 
factors in weapon evolution enters the arena, namely, 
volume of fire, and it must never be overlooked that 
the one great limitation in air warfare is the carrying- 
power of the machines themselves. Therefore the 
nearer their dumps of ammunition are to the targets 
attacked, the greater will be the volume of the 
bombardment. Outside other things, it is this need 
to maintain volume of bombing which renders the 
co-operation of land forces still necessary. 

The picture of future warfare which we thus obtain 
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closely resembles medieval warfare motorised. Then 
there were castles and bands of armoured horsemen 
who sallied forth from them and retired to them to 
rest and to refit. Now we have the possibility of 
creating mobile castles, mechanised land forces, from 
which the air forces will operate and back to which 
they will retreat, for they cannot permanently remain 
in the air. 

It is true that this picture is of the future and not 
of to-day; yet, if it is logical, it should form the goal 
of our army reorganisation. To teorganise without 
a goal is to flounder in the dark, and though as time 
proceeds this goal may lose its original shape, should 
the idea underlying it be sound it will not altogether 
lose its substance. With this goal in mind, I will now 
turn to the army we have, and suggest how it should 
be reorganised. 

Starting from fundamentals, two things are es- 
sential in any army, namely, organisation and spirit 
—the body and soul of every fighting force. And 
remembering that the key to present day warfare is 
mobility, and that the master-weapon is a predomin- 
antly offensive instrument, in order to develop this 
characteristic in the highest degree, it is essential 
that ali land forces co-operating with it must be 
imbued with the offensive spirit. By this I do not 
mean a return to the offensive 4 outrance idea of the 
pre-war Grand maison—Foch epoch; because, from 
1870 until the outbreak of the World War, the 
master weapon was the bullet, a weapon obviously 
mote powerful in defence than in attack. Then it 
was sheer rashness to base tactics on the unlimited 
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offensive, as the war soon proved. But, to-day, the 
master weapons are no longer the static magazine 
rifle and machine-gun, but the mobile aeroplane and 
tank. Notwithstanding this change, I do not advo- 
cate a return to rashness; instead as rapid as possible 
an advance towards reasoned courage. To-day the 
predominant thought in the soldier’s mind should 
be, not “‘attack! attack! attack!” irrespective of cir- 
cumstances, but instead “How can I attack securely?” 

It may at first seem that this doctrine I] am now 
preaching runs counter to the fortress idea I have 
expounded, namely that an army is the defensive 
base of air action. Yet a little reflection will show 
that this is not so; because I do not advocate a 
Maginot line—a Great Wall of China—but instead 
an army organised into groups of mobile fortresses; 
moving land-bastions, as it were, which are highly 
offensive so that the highest possible offensive may 
be developed by air-power. As aircraft set the pace, 
so must landcraft exert themselves to the uttermost 
to keep up with it. 

Yet, when we turn to the spirit of our Army as it 
is, what do we see when we examine it from the 
point of view of its two main functions, as an instru- 
ment of internal security and as a striking force? In 
the first, that our soldiers are taught what not to do, 
so that political interests may not be interfered with. 
In the second, that “safety first” and the defensive 
spirit, in spite of whatever may be written in the 
training manuals, are sedulously cultivated by hold- 
ing fast to the idea that infantry is still the master 
arm. The result is what I have called the “anti- 
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idea”, better named the defensive 2 outrance, which 
is the essence of defeatism. For example, should 
some genius invent a new weapon of high offensive 
powers, and should this weapon be shown to a gtoup 
of British officers, what is their reaction to it? Not 
how best to use this weapon in the attack, but how 
best to prevent its use by the defence. Spontaneously 
their ideas are anti and not pro, and upon the new 
weapon is cast not a tactical fertilizer but a tactical 
blight, which more often than not results in another 
anti-weapon being added to the infantry. It is as if 
a man came to me and said: “I present you with this 
horse, which is a likely Derby winner’, and I, in 
possession of a racing stable, were to turn to my 
grooms and jockeys and say: ““How can we lame it, 
break its wind or misride it so that one of my worn- 
out old cab horses will not be out-classed?” Surely 
the logical and scientific way of examining every 
new weapon is this: (1) How can its offensive powers 
be developed; (2) how can its offensive powers be 
secured (protected), and only then: (3) how will the 
enemy attempt to restrict them, or how can I do the 
same should the enemy use it? But no, this simple 
process of thinking is reversed and the seeds of 
defeatism sown. 

-Granted an offensive spirit, desire to defeat the 
enemy and not merely to withstand defeat, I willturn 
to organisation and elaborate what I have already 
outlined in previous chapters. 

Its existing key is the defence of India and not an 
offence from India or anywhere else, and it unlocks 
two problems, internal security and the security of 
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the North West Frontier. Granted that I am right 
and that eventually a federal system, based on the 
Mogul idea, that is the creation of self-governing 
States under a directing central government, is es- 
tablished, then the problem of internal security must 
be handed over to these States, which leaves to the 
central government the problems of inter-State and 
frontier security. For the first a highly mechanised 
force of armoured vehicles and aircraft will be re- 
quired, and for the second a well-trained mountain 
warfare force composed of Sikhs, Gurkhas and men 
of other martial races. 

To take the North West Frontier problem first, its 
solution lies in conquering this region, and not in 
shilly-shallying about with it as we have been doing 
for nigh a hundred years. We should conquer it as 
the Italians a year back conquered Abyssinia, and 
finish with it for good and all. This done, all we have 
then got to do is to police it. 

This problem solved, for a moment I will turn 
back to that of internal security. Should it be 
granted that I am wrong in supposing that the 
States and Provinces are, when self-governing, cap- 
able of guaranteeing it, and that the central govern- 
ment must continue to possess forty-five battalions 
of infantry to maintain law and order, then, as I have 
stated, these should be raised by the Government 
of India and cease to be linked to the Home Army. 
That infantry, as at present organised, is the most 
suitable arm for this work I do not believe; instead a 
specially trained and highly mobile gendarmerie. I 
have not space here to enter into its general organis- 
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ation, but those interested will find this question . 
discussed in Chapter XII of my book The Reformation 
of War, published in 1923. This problem solved, I 
can now turn to the main problem—the organisation 
of the Home Army. 

Having got India out of the way, that is, con- 
sidered as a self-contained and separate problem: the 
136 battalions we at present possess may be reduced 
to ninety-one and, of these, forty should be converted 
into a gendarmerie, twenty for home and twenty for 
overseas service other than India, the remaining 
fifty-one, as well as the ancillary arms—artillery, 
engineers, etc., being converted into a mechanised 
striking force. : ; 

In turning to the organisation of formations, I will 
use as a datum point the new infantry brigade which 
consists of three rifle and light machine-gun batta- 
lions and one support battalion equipped with 
machine guns, etc. In theory this organisation is 
sound, as it legislates for a powerful base of oper- 
ations (the support battalion) and a mobile force to 
manceuvre forward from it. In practice, however, it 
is largely inoperative, because infantry cannot under 
their own fire attack infantry; for to attempt such an 
operation is to commit suicide. They can do so only 
when supported by a dense shell barrage or when 
led forward by tanks, in which case they are but a 
drag on the free movement of these machines. To 
give them special tanks for this purpose is merely to 
restrict the value of these weapons, and may be com- 
pared to a fleet of modern warships escorting into 
action a squadron of old wooden frigates and three- 
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deckets. As in such a combined operation it is the 
tanks which possess ninety per cent and more of the 
entire mobility of the brigade, it is they which should 
be supplied with a tactical base to operate from, and 
they should not be used to haul the infantry forward. 
As I have shown, this base cannot be provided by 
riflemen and machine gunners, because they are im- 
potent against hostile tanks. The tank must, there- 
fore, work forward from an anti-tank base. 

Though I have examined this problem in Chapter 
VII, I will return to it here, because it constitutes 
the tactical base of reorganisation.’ To start with, by 
far the most effective anti-tank weapon in mobile 
warfare is the tank itself. But a base of operations 
can seldom be mobile during an engagement (al- 
though it should be extremely mobile between 
actions), because it has to protect the administrative 
services of the force—the non-fighting units. We 
thus obtain two forces, the anti-tank base and the 
tank force, and in an army containing a number of 
these dual formations, I laid stress on the fact that 
the linear conception of tactics vanishes and must 
be based on one of ateas, distribution rather than 
concentration becoming the governing principle. 

A slight excursion into tactics will, I think, assist 
in rendering the raison @’éfre of this dual organisation 
clearer. Supposing that each mechanised brigade 
consists of an anti-tank and a tank wing, then the 
former may be pictured as the centre of a circle the 
circumference of which is not occupied by the latter, 
but instead is occupiable by it. Between this centre 
and this circumference (the radius of action) lies the 
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atea of offensive movement, which can be enlarged 
as the speed of the tanks is increased. When several 
of these brigades are co-operating, each area must 
interlock with those neighbouring it, so as to form a 
single strategical area built up of a number of smaller 
tactical ones. In the new tactics, the manceuvting, so 
to speak, of the tactical areas according to the stra- 
tegical plan (each tactical area being a potentially 
offensive zone based on an actual defensive pivot) 
replaces the old idea of forming lines and unbroken 
fronts of men and weapons. The whole system be- 
comes fluid and inconspicuous, the vacant spaces 
being death-traps, for minor tactics no longer re- 
semble the direct hammer-blow or the sweeping 
scythe of envelopment, but instead the closing in of 
the jaws of a pincer or the blades of a shears. Whilst 
in the old tactics the main movements were frontal 
and flanking, in the new they are flanking and against 
the rear. In the old strategy the leading idea was to 
concentrate superiority of force against a decisive 
point, in the new it is to distribute it in such a way 
that the enemy will be entangled in a tactical net. ” 
Again, whilst the former aimed at cutting an enemy 
off from his communications, the latter aims at cut- 
ting communications off from the enemy. From this 
it will be seen how different is the new art of war 
from the old; therefore organisation must also be 
different. 

As stepping stones towards it I suggest the follow- 
ing developments: 

By degrees the whole of our cavalry should be 
mechanised and formed into tank brigades. We have 
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_twenty-seven regiments, therefore we can form nine. 


Then to each of these brigades should be added an 
anti-tank wing, the whole being created out of nine 
horse or field artillery brigades and nine battalions of 
infantry. - 

As regards the remaining infantry battalions, these 
should be formed into four-battalion brigades of two 
battalions of light infantry, one of machine-gunners 
and one of light tanks, and each should be affiliated 
to one or more field artillery brigades equipped with 
self-propelled guns and anti-tank weapons. 

A division should consist of three of these brigades 
plus three field artillery brigades and such medium 
artillery as may be decided upon. As the new idea 
grows and becomes accepted, brigade by brigade can 
be converted into tank brigades, and the nine tank 
brigades into pursuit brigades, which simply means 
that their machines will be of a more speedy type. 

As regards machines, the four tactical functions 
are finding, hitting, guarding and moving. Omitting 
guarding, which is the function of the anti-tank 
troops, we are left with finding, hitting and moving; 
therefore we shall require three main types: tanks 
for scouting, combat and pursuit. Ultimately, as 
complete mechanisation is approached (which ob- 
viously does not exclude unarmoured troops), the 
entire Army should organically and tactically be so 
shaped that it may fulfil its final tactical function, 
«namely of providing an effective base for air action. 

I am not so dogmatic as to think that our or any 
other army is going to evolve exactly on these lines; 
yet I believe that the time has come when it is 
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essential to our future security to re-orient our 
principles. 

(1) Hitherto soldiers could fulfil the dual function 
of acting as a gendarmerie in peace time and as an 
army in war time. As mechanisation proceeds this 
will become less and less possible; therefore a 
separation will take place between the one and the 
other, though the second can always be used to 
crush an open rebellion. 

(2) Infantry has ceased to be an offensive arm, 
hence it is useless attempting to bolster it up by 
offensive arms and use these arms in a protective 
manner. To do so is to shackle, if not destroy, their 
offensive power, which can be fully developed only 
when based on troops which can beat back an 
armoured attack. 

(3) As the aeroplane is the most mobile weapon 
we possess, it is destined to become the master 
offensive arm of the future. And as in every case, 
except for direct action from these islands, which 
cannot be attacked by land forces, it must operate 
from a secure tactical base, which should be defended 
by the tank—the master land weapon. 

Whatever shape our future Army may assume, 
these three principles, so I believe, will be the 
principles which will mould it. 


CONCLUSION 


Chapter XIV 
ARMAGEDDON 


From what I have now written, the reader will no 
doubt have concluded that the fundamental problem 
in defence is a political one. And that to-day, since 
but a pseudo-peace was established in 1919, the main 
political problem is war: not only its prevention and 
preparation, but above all its understanding, for to 
understand war is the first step towards realising 
peace. Though we say that our preparations are for 
defence, like those of all other nations, they are for 
war. It cannot be otherwise, because, whether we 
grasp it or not, the clash to-day is not between 
nations, but between civilisations. This war is here 
and now; bloodless yet real, psychological if not 
physical: Armageddon is with us, though at present 
dreaming, and what will awaken it is more likely to 
be the subsidence of nineteenth-century civilisation 
than the collapse of twentieth century. As with 
human beings, the old normally die before the young, 
so also with civilisations, for their souls are human 
ideas. 

The critical period will come with the next eco- 
nomic depression. Like a disease, the probabilities 
ate that, as the old nations possess less vitality than 
the young, it is not the latter which will be the more 
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dence and self-discipline will stand them in good 
stead; like groins they will break up the inflowing 
tide of the next slump and so protect the national 
shore line. What the pretext for launching this next 
war will be, no man can say; but I doubt whether 
it will be a pistol shot; instead, what I will call “a 
blue lie”. Such lies have been common throughout 
history, but never more so than to-day. They consist 
in suppressing that part of the truth which favours 
an opponent, and by doing so throwing into a bright 
light that part which does not. For example: when 
a few months back Mr. Eden was dealing with non- 
intervention in Spain, though the French have 
thrown into that country more men, money and 
weapons than any other nation, he never mentioned 
France, but concentrated upon the alleged iniquities 
of the U.S.S.R. and Germany. Most unfortunately 
we are adepts in this system of using truth to paint 
a lie in order morally to assassinate an opponent, and 
it is a dangerous game. To an author, nothing is 
more exasperating than to be misquoted in a seem- 
ingly truthful way, or to have paragraphs torn from 
their context. It is exasperating not only because it 
misrepresents his views, but because he feels that 
he has been attacked, not by a lion but by a louse, 
and so a feeling of insult is added to the injury. 
When Hitler speaks, though we may not approve 
of his words, they are clearly understandable, and 
this is also true of the speeches of Mussolini. Should 
these men talk of war they mean war; but when we 
talk of peace we mean money-making. Often it has 
seemed to me that, did the City of London think 
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we could make more money out of war than peace, 
we should be the most militarist nation in the world. 
But, as generally the City does not, we ate the most 
pacific, and shall remain so as long as money-making 
demands peace. 

Sooner or later one of these “blue lies” will 
detonate the next war; a wat which will decide for 
an age whether money-making or life-making, 
whether materialism or spirituality is to be master 
of Western civilisation. It will be a religious war 
and a bloody one, and, should materialism win, 
nothing more than an armistice will follow, as in 
1919. 

Here I will return to the subject I discussed in 
Chapters II and III, harking back to the architects 
of peace who in the next war will become its masons. 

Two centuries are now in clinch—the nineteenth 
and the twentieth: mass and power, body and mind 
—laisser faire against savoir faire. The ultimate end 
of the first is Communism, and the goal of the second 
is at present called Fascism—a kind of scientific- 
illuminism. As Lenin saw, the first is the logical 
conclusion and ultimate of the democratic system; 
he said: ‘That which is generally called Socialism 
is termed by Marx the first and lower phase of 
communist society”. This is why democratic nations 
are instinctively drawn towards Communism and 
repelled by Fascism, and in the end this attraction 
and repulsion will inevitably lead to war. As I 
believe this to be so, I will return to the two systems 
and examine them from a war angle. 

In this age of more and more exact scientific 
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experiment and of highly specialised work, of cal- 
culating machines and of automatic machinery which 
exclude human errors, the dominant fact is—method. 
In other words, we find the discipline of the labora- 
tory, of the workshop, of the factory, of the office 
and of the shop; every form of efficiency is dependent 
upon method. There is a right and a wrong way of 
doing things, and the tight way pays. Though this 
may be regrettable it is inevitable, and the restric- 
tion it imposes on our freedom is the premium we 
pay for exact knowledge. Therefore it'should be 
obvious that in a scientific age the rule of thumb 
and happy-go-lucky system of democracy cannot 
efficiently prepare a nation for war. In fact this 
system stands self-condemned as the following state- 
ments of the leading democrat in the country prove. 
Quoting from Hansard, this is what Mr. Baldwin 
says: 

Vol. 305, col. 152, October 23, 1935: “One of the 
weaknesses of a democracy, a system of which I am 
trying to make the best, is that until it is right up 
against it it will never face the truth.” 

Vol. 309, col. 1841, March 9, 1936: “Democratic 
countries with a Parliamentary system are handi- 
capped, compared to those other countries, by having 
to deal with all these matters [defence] in public.” 

Vol. 309, col. 1843, March 9, 1936: ““We have no 
dictatorial powers. We cannot make our prepara- 
tions [defence] in secret nor can we in time of peace 
force anyone to participate in them.” 

Vol. 317, col. 1144, November 12, 1936: “I have 
stated that a democracy is always two years behind 
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the dictator. I believe that to be true. It has been 
true in this case... . You will remember the 
election at Fulham in the autumn of 1933. . . . You 
will remember perhaps that the National Govern- 
ment candidate who made a most guarded reference 
to the question of defence was mobbed for it. . . . 
Supposing I had gone to the country and said that 
Germany was reatming and that we must rearm, 
does anyone think that this pacific democracy would 
have rallied to that cty at that moment? I cannot 
think of anything that would have made the loss of 
the election from my point of view more certain.” 

Vol. 317, col. 1145, November 12, 1936: “There is 
one other thing I will say. I shall always trust the 
instincts of our democratic people. They may come 
a little late, but, my word, they come with a certainty 
when they do come; they come with a unity not 
imposed from the top, not imposed by force, but a 
unity nothing can break.” 

Such is the exposure of democracy by the Prime 
Minister of the Mother of Parliaments, and now 
listen to a democrat on this democrat. Referring to 
the last but one of the above quotations, Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, in the Observer of November 15, 1936, says: 

“No dictator has ever said anything worse about 
democratic politics. It is a unique revelation of 
opportunism in excelsis; but throws light on the root 
of an evil. We have a soporific management of 
Parliament and Parties. We have no great leadership 
of the nation. Without that leadership never can 
any democracy in this world have the soul and the 
dtiving-power required to create and impel an 
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organisation for defence equal to that of the dictator- 
ships.” And again in that same paper, on January 
31, 1937: “Whatever else we may think about his 
[Herr Hitler’s] movement and his methods, we must 
temember that he is no isolated despot in the old 
Tsarist sense. Every citizen agrees that he represents 
at least as large a majority of his people as has ever 
been known in any democratic country.” This is 
putting it mildly, for at any moment Herr Hitler can 
command 95 per cent of the German votes. What 
was Mr. Baldwin’s support in the last general 
elections? A bare 4o per cent, and to talk of the 
certainty and unity of a democracy once it has made 
up its mind is clap-trap, because it is a sheer im- 
’ possibility for a democracy such as we have ever to 
express a unanimous considered opinion. 

In 1933, what was the power-house of popular 
opinion? Surely the governments which had been 
preaching disarmament and pacifism for fourteen 
years. Yet the politicians who did this, who 
neglected our Navy, reduced our Army and all but 
annihilated our Air Force are still in power. On 
Februaty 11, 1937, Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, speaking at Birmingham, said: “If 
the British Air Force had been known to the world 
to be an overwhelmingly formidable deterrent 
against a new and dangerous form of attack, the 
state of Europe and of the world to-day would be 
far more stable.” Yet he was head of the Air 
Ministry between 1925 and 1930 and was, therefore, 
responsible for this deficiency. 

So also Sir Thomas Inskip said on February 1 
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1937: “He hoped that we should never again as a 
nation make the mistake of allowing our defences 
to fall into a state of disrepair. . . . We took the 
risk, but it has cost us millions and tens of millions 
of money to re-equip the nation in haste, when it 
would have been much easier to have done it in a 
regular, methodical way... .” In other words, 
even when a democracy acts, it can only make good 
its omissions by paying through the nose for them. 

So marked is this revolt against the Parliamentary 
system, that, quite unconscious of the fact, a staid 
conservative and democratic newspaper—the Sunday 
Times, bursts forth into pure Fascism. In its issue of 
May 31, 1936, Scrutator writes: 

“.. . the bankruptcy of the party system was 
nevet so evident as now, and it is a bankruptcy not 
of individual practice but of the whole intellectual 
basis of the party creeds. The world is moving so 
fast that every one of them has become obsolete. . . . 
What we want is the creative force of new ideas, 
new methods of presentment, new ways of achieve- 
ment . . . and it is the worst service to Parliament 
to pretend that forms which served us well in the 
static days of the nineteenth century are adequate to 
the needs of the twentieth. . . . The trouble is that 
the reactions of democratic forms of government to 
a changing world are dangerously slow. And that 
is the problem of efficiency which governs every 
other problem of politics. .. . The problem in the 
main is one of creating a central will that will reduce 
problems to their simplest elements. . . . Until that 
is done, you get government by departments, which 
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has been called the worst of all forms of government; 
a perfect administrative machine in which all the 
wheels revolve smoothly but which is nevertheless 
out of gear with a changing world and moves so 
slowly that it is usually behind the event. . . . There 
are really only two problems in politics—our secure 
defence, which includes our foreign policy, and the 
well-being of our people at home so fat as politics 
can better it. A prosperous agriculture overlaps 
both problems.” 

This, as I say, is pure Fascism, and to Fascism I 
will now turn. 

Some years ago now Mussolini exclaimed: ““The 
movement that I launched in Italy is the result of a 
complex of necessities so imperious that it will 
spread throughout Europe. It will take in each 
country the form that corresponds to the national 
temperament . . . the reign of economic liberalism 
is finished. The bourgeois formulas on which society 
has been built for the past hundred years are out- 
moded.” 

What is the central idea in this new movement? 
It is: As man fit in body, mind and soul is the goal 
of individual perfection, so is a people fit physically, 
intellectually and morally the end of all national 
perfection. 

A collateral idea is expressed in Hitler’s statement 
that “‘all activities will be governed by the law that 
the nation does not live for the benefit of the 
economic system nor the economic system exist for 
the benefit of capital, but capital serves the economic 
system and the economic system the nation.” Also, 
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it is why to-day on every German mark piece may 
be read: “Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz’”’ (Community 
before Self). Whilst democracy is concerned with 
“rights”, National Socialism is concerned with 
“duties”. 

Reporting on the last great Nuremberg gathering, 
Mr. G. Ward Price wrote: “Britain is not yet awake 
to what is going on in Germany. One hundred and 
fifty years ago the French Revolution changed the 
destinies of Europe. Hitler is changing them to-day. 
He has set Western civilisation on a new path. 
Nations that cling to the old ways will be left behind. 
. . . How has the German soul been changed and 
its human motives thus elevated? By /eadership. The 
personal inspiration of Hitler has done it. Its effects 
are formidable. Gigantic power, both military and 
moral, is being generated in this nation which Hitler 
has re-made to his own design. Nazism is more than 
a political doctrine. I¢ is a State religion, and Hitler 
is its prophet... . Modern Germany is a new phen- 
omenon in Europe. The bounds of its power and 
achievement are not yet in sight. It is the greatest 
factor with which a British Government has ever 
had to deal.” 

How then are our politicians attempting to deal 
with this new political philosophy? By impartial 
enquiry? No! Instead by either ignorant or wilful 
misrepresentation. On October 30, 1936, Mr. 
Baldwin, a Conservative, said: “Communism has 
bred ... Fascism. ... In this country—where, 
thank God, so far these two fotces are not worth 
that (the right hon. gentleman flicked his fingers 
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together)—(loud Ministerial cheers). . . .” On 
November 17, 1936, Sir John Simon, a Liberal, said: 
“He would not discuss whether it was Communism 
that made Fascists, or whether it was Fascists that 
made Communists... .” And, on November 6, 
1936, Mr. Dalton, a Socialist, said: “Fascism abroad 
was a menace, but in this country it was only a 
nuisance, like a bad smell it could be dispelled by 
the good fresh wind of public opinion backed by 
legislation.” 

This ignorance and confusion of realities is the 
sutest road to Armageddon, for it is a clear mis- 
reading of what is actually happening. Communism 
is the climax of the democratic system, and Fascism 
the reaction against it. The stink and the recoil, if 
you like, but surely it is somewhat illogical to say 
that because a man recoils from a stink he necessarily 
makes it. This may be true of Communism itself, 
but it is a purely nonsensical conclusion when 
Fascism is compared to it. As well bracket Christi- 
anity with Paganism, and then say: that Zeus made 
Christ and Christ made Zeus! 

The origins of these two political philosophies are 
distinct.. The first arose out of the inhumanity and 
greed of the early coal and steam age, as I have 
described in my book The First of the League Wars. 
The second was generated by the impact of advanc- 
ing scientific knowledge upon the form of civilisation 
that age produced. It was not only a reaction against 
it, but also a striving to free itself from it. Whilst 
Communism is based on class-wat and aims at 
establishing an automatic society of the bee-hive 
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type, to Fascism internecine war is anathema, its aim 
being transformative and not destructive, namely, to 
free humanity from spells, dopes and automatisms. 
Of it Harold E. Goad, in his The Making of the 
Corporate State, writes: “To borrow a biological 
term, it is the most characteristically ‘anabolic’ of all 
political creeds. It conserves every scrap of adapt- 
able material, absorbs, assimilates, and builds it in, 
rejecting only what seems weak, unsound, diseased, 
or liable to betray the ultimate stability of the 
structure. Provided the substance is sound and use- 
ful, Fascism cares not to ask whether a particular 
idea may have derived. So that when critics insist 
that it has borrowed thisor that device from this or 
that political system, they do not in any way impugn 
the originality of Fascism, for its originality lies in 
its intelligence to perceive potential usefulness, in 
its energy to test, in its elasticity to absorb, in its 
patience to adapt and modify, for its own purpose. 
. . . Fascism judges all things by their fruits, it has 
no rigid principles. It is not so much a system as 
a life.” 

Unless we bring ourselves to understand this new 
philosophy, as it is developing in Italy and Germany, 
and cease hoodwinking ourselves by ignorant and 
wilful misrepresentation, war is inevitable. As Mr. 
J. L. Garvin has said: “If another and a worse 
catastrophe of Europe is to be averted at all, let us 
for Heaven’s sake try to enter into the soul and mind 
of another people [Germany]; and to understand 
circumstances, convictions, and aspirations totally 
different from our own.” And Mr. G. Ward Price 
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has said much the same: “People may like the new 
Germany, or they may hate it, but they can neither 
alter nor remove it. . . . If we are on good terms 
with Germany, there need never be another war in 
Europe; by opposing her we should make one 
inevitable... .. 

To such a war there are three possible endings: 
(1) A draw, (2) German victory, ot (3) German de- 
feat. The first means but a pause in hostilities, the 
second revolution in her enemies’ countries, and the 
third revolution in her own. In the second case 
revolution means either Communism or Fascism in 
violent forms, for there is really no other alternative; 
in the third it means Communism, for if National 
Socialism goes under what other philosophy can 
replace it? To imagine that revolution will take on 
a conventional democratic form, is to think in terms 
which are already nearly a hundred years out of 
date. 

As I have shown in the first three chapters of this 
book, the great division between the old and the 
new wars is to be sought during the years 1914-18, 
in which the old heroic period of warfare ended and 
the new scientific period emerged. Willy-nilly, both 
groups of belligerents were compelled by the Spirit 
of the Age in which they fought to follow the four 
great lessons which it so grimly insisted upon teach- 
ing. And it is because the Fascist and Fascistic 
nations are following them and the democratic are 
not that the former are the better prepared for 
Armageddon. Amongst these prepared nations the 
next war will show, and of this I am certain, that it 
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will be their governments, de facto and not de jure, 
which will be in supreme command. Conversely, as 
in the democratic countries the people as a whole 
will be far less organised and disciplined for war, it 
is not their governments but their generals who will 
once again attempt direction. And the result? A 
repetition of the Lloyd George-Haig turmoil of 
1916-18, The Romans laid it down as a maxim that 
two separate wars should never be waged simultane- 
ously; yet this is exactly what the democratic system 
compels us to do; for our generals, Janus-headed, 
will have to face the Government on the one hand 
and the enemy on the other. 

In Chapter VII, I stressed the question of discipline, 
because in this present age the spiritual and moral 
forces are once again rising in the ascendant. I 
pointed out that C.3 governments cannot produce 
A.1 nations, for all they can do is to infuse decay. 
In war as it will be waged we want A.1 minds, A.1 
hearts, A.1 bodies and A.1 weapons. And though 
I have said that weapons may represent 99 pet cent 
of victory, without A.1 minds they are little more 
than scrap iron. 

Is the importance of all this realised? It would 
not seem so, for though during the next five years 
we ate going to spend approximately £1,500,000,000 
on our defence forces, and in divulging his intention 
to ask for a {400,000,000 loan, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: “Flexibility and 
adaptation to the changing circumstances of the time 
must be of the essence of our programme.” And 
then: “It was never more important than it is in the 
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circumstances in which we find ourselves to-day that 
the control of this House, and let me also add, the 
control of the Treasury, over expenditure should be 
maintained unimpaired and in its traditional form.” 
Consequently, there can be no flexibility, for every 
penny will be wrangled over and the old inter- 
departmental war will continue. As usual, the 
problem will become one of money and not of 
defence. How can there be flexibility without a 
well co-ordinated plan? How can there be adapta- 
tion to the changing circumstances of the time 
without some organ of foresight? This is not firstly 
a money problem, it is a national problem. Can the 
nation be fed in war? What parts will the Navy, 
Army and Air Force play in war? What will the 
next war demand? Such are the questions which 
should be answered before money is considered, and 
unless they are answered all that the £400,000,000 
loan will accomplish under the existing system of 
finance will be to create an artificial boom, a boom 
in which the people, lacking discipline, will fall into 
panic once it ceases. So I think the real period of 
danger will begin when we feel ourselves ready for 
war, because then the slump will begin. 

Supposing, however, that there is no war, shall 
we then have accomplished the peace we so eagerly 
desire? Not necessarily, because peace is as closely 
related to the Spirit of the Age as is war: what com- 
mands the one also commands the other. Therefore 
to avoid war is not sufficient, for it is not wats which 
destroy nations and civilisations, it is internal decay. 
The avoidance of war is no guarantee that we shall 
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not fall into a Chinese sleep or evaporate away, like 
a shallow puddle, before the rays of the rising 
twentieth-century sun. 

The truth, as it appears to me, is this: that the 
whole materialist philosophy upon which the great- 
ness of the nineteenth century was founded is to-day 
challenged. Something different is abroad, not 
money-making, but what I have called life-making 
—the transcending of the material. Those nations 
which are smitten by this vision, as St. Paul was once 
smitten by his vision, must prosper in spite of 
adversities. Those nations which are not must creep 
into their dotage in spite of their wealth. 

Therefore in these present times, as a nation and 
as an Empire, we are faced by a profounder problem 
than the avoidance of war. We are faced by the 
problem of how to avoid death—internal decay. 
Only a new leadership can save us. Nations do not 
perish in the manner of individuals; yet their souls 
can perish and do perish when a people ceases to 
breed great men or refuses the leadership of those 
bred. So it seems to me that our true Armageddon, 
and the one really worth fighting, is the conquering 
of ourselves. Not to be entranced by the past or to 
be fearful of the future; but, with heads erect, to 
accept a changing world as it changes. To adapt 
ourselves to circumstances without prejudice; to 
seek truth and spurn falsehood; to conquer our 
ignorance; for as St. Paul said: “Neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” 
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